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A SKETCH 


“BELOW BLEECKER.” 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


“Drep, on the eight instant, of consump- 
tion, Francisco Padrilla, aged sixty, a native of 
Venice.” How often does such a notice meet 
your careless eye as you run over the list of 
deaths in the evening paper! The fifth act of 
another life tragedy has just closed in your 
midst, and surely there is enough on the sur- 
face of this brief announcement to form material 
for imagining the foregoing scenes. It is worded 
with all possible conciseness—the last clause 
might perhaps have been omitted, but in that 
did not the pen follow the home-turnings of the 
heart that had just ceased to beat? Had not 
the gliding gondolas of the ‘silent city” risen 
before the dying, and the dip of their oars 
sounded in his ear like echoing music? For 
sixty years he had buffeted the storms of life, 
and at least, amid the roar and the rush of the 
great city whither his steps had strayed, on the 
eight instant, he died. The fact you read of so 
coolly is filling some heart with curdling agony. 

I used often to watch him go in and out, the 
poor foreign artist who never seemed to have 
any orders for the pictures that succeeded each 
other on his easel. His black velvet coat grew 
every day more rusty, his step more spirit- 
less. How lonely he looked amid the jostling 
crowd in Broadway, and what a lingering, melan- 
choly glance would he cast upon it as he reached 
his own corner, and turned down into the chill 
shadow of the lofty hotel! Once I saw him 
pause by a stand of oranges, in whose golden 
gleam he caught a look of sunny Italy—three 
cents was too much—he shook his head and 
passed on. With the exercise of a little Yankee 
guessing I soon learned much about the family. 
There was a boy with a Murillo head, and large, 
deep eyes, who, as winter advanced, went and 
came with the packages of law-papers which had 
been his father’s burden. And day by day, in 
rain and shine, a girl of eighteen wrapped her 
thin shawl about her, and went to her round of 
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music lessons, 
worn port-folio. 

But after awhile the daughter’s splendid voice 
attracted the attention of an “artist Lyrigue,” 
and she received an offer for an opera engage- 
ment. The terms proposed would fail to pay 
for the wear and tear of voice and strength in a 
most laborious occupation, but the eye of the 
employe had glanced around the bare room, and 
rested upon the pale, pinched cheek of Filippa. 
With a coarse jest about rouging for the stage, 
he took his leave, and now the lamps of a rickety 
hack glare at midnight upon the bed-room ceil- 
ings of the neighbors. Filippa still returned at 
dusk from her music lessons, however, alone and 
hurriedly, patiently enduring the street imperti- 
nences which assail the ‘“‘shabby-genteel” more 
than the laboring and even ragged poor. 

But one night, while Filippa was singing at 
the opera, her father died. Did stupified misery 
keep dry the eyes of those lovely Italian orphans 
as they bent above the silent lips, or busied 
themselves in vain endeavors to, throw around 
the rough coffin something of the grace and ten- 
derness of their own loved land? Poverty’s iron 
cuts deep into the soul at suchatime. There 
were all the repulsive accompaniments of death, 
there was the unmarked grave in Potter’s-field 
staring them in the face. 

But what is all this to thee, fair dweller in 
Fourteenth street, stretched on thy velvet lounge, 
planning a costume for Mrs. T——’s next recep- 
tion? The remains of poor Francisco Padrilla 
lie in a low, dreary house far ‘‘below Bleecker.” 
It is but a few steps from laughing, glittering 
Broadway, but your little feet never stumbled 
over its uneven pavement. There the roar of 
the near tide of gayety and bustle is a weariness 
and a mockery, and to you, perhaps, this recital 
seems the same. What is it all to you? Let me 
tell you. You were at the opera last night. 
From your luxurious box you saw and listened 


I knew her errand by her well- 
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to the impersonation of genius, and lent a laugh- 
ing ear to presumptuous comments on the “fine 
points” of the fair girl before you. Did you 
follow her home in imagination? That voice 
that thrilled through your being, might it not 
have caught its pathos from some scene of suf- 
fering you may never hear of? that look, the 
wildness of whose grief was ‘finely done,” you 
said, was it all acting? It was poor Filippa 
Padrilla who enchanted you last night. What 
sight is flashing before the eye she raises to 
light and splendor and wreathing smiles? the 
white, cold forehead of her unburied father. 
What sound is ringing in her ear, low, but having 
power to drown the orchestra accompaniment? 
the wail of her little brother, watching alone by 
the corpse. For the sake of his bread as well 
as her own, she dare not be absent on a benefit 
night. And yet the words of mimic grief almost 
choke her who has its quivering, bleeding reality 
in her heart. Qh! lift the veil, and the rose- 





wreath on her brow will show forth a crown of 
thorns, and the trinkets, and gauze, and tinsel, 
the mockery and misery they are. And all this 
so near, so near to you; fair lady; you can even 
hear her breath that gaspingly comes from the 
depth of her heroic conflict. A few steps, and 
she, a maiden like yourself, might stand by your 
side. But no thought of the possible truth dis- 
turbs, for a moment, your care of your lorguette 
and ermined mantle, or changes your cold, criti- 
cising gaze. She smiles—she sparkles—you look 
no farther. 

Ah, lady! were the girl to come and tell you 
her story, I know your eyes would fill. Were I 
to lead you to that death chamber with its lone 
child-mourner, though you might shudder and 
shrink, I know you would pity, but the veil is 
not lifted—the barrier is not broken down be- 
tween Fifth Avenue and the purlieus of Church 
street, and so on goes the current of refined 
selfishness. You never think. 





SONG. 


BY 


Pzarts nestled in her golden hair 
So beautiful and bright, 

And diamonds with a thousand hues 
Shot forth a dazzling light; 

But on her cheek no roses bloomed, 
And pale was lip and brow; 

Yet in her loveliness she stands 
Before me even now. 


Sweet music sent a thrill of joy 
Through many a gentle heart, 
But not a t’s happi 
To her did it impart; 





WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


For sorrow was indeed enthroned 
Within her youthful breast, 

Her spirit sought no pleasure there, 
Her heart—it found no rest. 


The flowers which graced her diadem 
Were not more fair than she, 

The rose-bud and the lily pure— 
Flow’rs from the almond tree; 

But sorrow will not flee away 
For music, flower, or gem; 

The hearts that cherish hidden griefs, 
God cheer and strengthen them! 
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HUMILITY. 


BY W. FLEMING. 


Tue skylark blithely plumes her wings, 
And up, up, up, with joyous bound 

Ascendeth, and “at Heaven’s gate sings;” 
But builds her nest upon the ground. 


So, on the wings of faith and love, 
Up, up, humility ascends 


To the eternal throne above, 
While at her Maker’s feet she bends. 


Then, mark—by God’s own finger traced— 
Her high and glorious destiny; 

“ Pride”—said the word—“shall be abased, 
But ’un Exavt BuMinity !” 





THE AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


BY &. W. 


Cora B—— was something of a flirt—there is 
no denying it, though I do not like to admit any- 
thing to her disadvantage, for she was a great 
favorite of mine. 

She was a pretty, little brown thing, with 
cheeks that the rich blood mantled freely through, 
as though it came from a warm, generous heart. 
Cherry-ripe lips, often parted to reveal two rows 
of pearly teeth, as the merry laughter burst 
gushingly out—figure rather petite, but full and 
graceful—a foot and hand of fairy-like symmetry, 
and hair dark, and glossy as satin—such were 
some of her outward attractions Add a pretty, 
gay, coquettish manner, and a temper unspoilably 
sweet, and you will have some idea of Cora B——. 

Cora was only eighteen, but her lovers were 
already so numerous, that, had she cared to 
keep count of them, she must have had a notched 
stick like Robinson Crusoe, for surely her giddy 
little head could never have remembered them 
all without that, or some similar aid. 

Everybody petted, admired and flattered her; 
and to make love to one so loveable, seemed as 
easy and natural as to inhale the fragrance of a 
flower. 

Among the newest, and consequently the most 
favored of her admirers, was Horace Henderson, 
of P——, who had recent!y come to Springfield, 
Oora’s native place. 

Besides being the novelty of the season, he 
was a decidedly clever and agreeable fellow— 
handsome and talented; therefore Cora, without 
Wishing to make a serious conquest, would have 
been mortified at her lack of skill, if she had not 
succeeded in adding so distinguished an attache 
to her train. 

Tt cost her an effort greater than usual to do 
80, however, and even when she had so far con- 
quered as to find him her obedient servant to 
command, she saw, or fancied she saw, that his 
assiduities were less the result of love than 
gallantry and admiration. 

She was quite content, however, and the inti- 
macy between them daily increased. Cora flirted 
With no one so much. Horace carried her bou- 
quets more than she did herself—she hardly ever 
allowed any one else to fan her after dancing, 
and when he asked her to ride with him, she 
consented—marks all of high favor. 





DEWEES. 


A beautiful, cool, summer afternoon was se- 
lected for the first ride; and Cora, mounted on 
a gentle but spirited animal, exhilirated by the 
exercise, and excited by the lively nonsense her 
companion was talking to her, had never been in 
better spirits, or looked more lovely. 

Their way led them along by the romantic 
banks of the Connecticut, in the direction of 
Ames’ famous establishment—then, and I sup- 
pose now, a favorite ride with the people of 
Springfield, on account of the excellence of the 
road, and the beauty of the scenery. 

The country was looking most enchantingly. 
The river gleamed blue and sparkling on their 
right, and on the left, a very full and complete 
orchestra of road-side choristers chanted be- 
witchingly behind their vernal screen Cora’s 
heart, as well as her ears, was filled with music, 
and her bright cheeks glowed, and her black 
eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

The sun was still high when they turned home- 
ward, and after a lively canter, they slackened 
their pace, to enjoy the quiet loveliness of nature. 
Coming to an alluring little side-road, which led 
into a wood, they were tempted by curiosity, and 
the earliness of the hour, to leave the main road 
to explore it. 

It was an enchanting little fairy causeway, 
carpeted with turf, and canopied with green; 
Cora was wild with delight. Horace seemed 
either less pleased, or more occupied with other 
thoughts, for he was unusually silent. Cora, 
observing his absent mood, laughingly inquired 
the reason. 

Horace rallied himself, and replied with gayety, 
a little forced, 

*¢Ah, Miss Cora, has not a man in love the 
sanction of Shakspeare, and all the poets, to be 
merry or sad—absent or whimsical, at his own 
capricious will? I claim immunity under the 
laws enacted by the poets in favor of distressed 
lovers—for do you know, Miss Cora, you see 
before you a man very much in love?” 

“Tt is coming!” said Cora to herself. ‘Well 
I’m sorry—perhaps I can laugh it off,” and she 
answered aloud, ‘‘Indeed! let me take a good 
look then, for I should like to see the symptoms 
of a state, come to be regarded now-a-days as 
problematical.” 
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**Pray be serious, dear Cora, for my sake,” 
replied Horace, in an earnest voice. ‘I cannot 
jest on this subject—it is one too deeply in- 
volving my happiness. We have not known each 
other long, Cora, but I am not one of those who 
believe that the growth of friendship must 
always be counted by days and weeks. I think 
I know you well, as if I had been acquainted 
with you all my life—and I am sure you will not 
think I claim too much in asking you to listen to 
me, The love,I feel is so deep and earnest that 
it demands and must have expression. May I 
speak freely, Cora?” 

**Oh, no, no!” cried Cora, in a tone of dis- 
tress—for though something of a flirt, as I have 
admitted, she was incapable of a coquettish 
pleasure in witnessing her victim’s pain, or 
keeping him in suspense. ‘‘Do not tell me any 
more—I am very, very sorry if I have done 
wrong, but I do not, and cannot return your 
affection.” 

Mr. Henderson looked up’in astonishment; he 
appeared for a moment not to understand her, 
and then for a few minutes to feel some embar- 
rassment, but he said at last, with a half-smile, 

**You have made a very natural mistake, Miss 


Cora, and one it would, perhaps, be more politic, 
or at least, polite, to leave uncorrected—but my 
policy is always a straightforward one, and I 
will confess it was not to yourself I had allusion 


just now, but to Miss C——, of Boston. The 
kind friendship you have shown me, induced me 
to hope you would allow me the luxury of talking 
to you of what constantly occupies my thoughts. 
I trust you will permit me to do so still, will you 
not?” 

Cora’s face was scarlet—she had made the 
awkwardest of feminine mistakes. She dropped 
her horse’s reins, and hid her face in her hands, 
overwhelmed with confusion, and unable to utter 
@ word, 

Horace caught the bridle, and led her horse 
for her, while he strove by saying the kindest 
things in the world—by treating the whole thing 
asa trifling jest, and by skilfully presenting to 
Cora the only consoling feature in the case—that 
her reply had been a refusal—to banish her an- 
noyance and mortification. 

After a time she was induced to join rather 
shyly in his laugh, and then followed his pro- 
mised confession. It consisted simply of a lover’s 
raptures over a fair divinity, whom, notwith- 
standing his secret adoration, his poverty forbade 
him to address. 

Cora proved a very sympathizing and inte- 
rested listener; and though she had no advice 
to offer, Mr. Henderson was charmed with the 





absorbed attention she gave his story, and they 
parted better friends than ever, notwithstanding 
the blunder she had made. 

A few days after this conversation, an opening 
presented itself to young Henderson, in another 
city, and he left Springfield to avail himself of 
it. He was absent for about two years, and 
having succeeded beyond his utmost hopes in his 
business, he treated himself, one summer, to the 
pleasure of returning to Springfield to spend his 
vacation. 

As a matter of course, he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Cora, He found her still unmarried, and 
unengaged; but quite as pretty, and he thought, 
far more fascinating than ever before. 

The fact is, that having been entirely cured of 
the youthful fancy he had entertained for Miss 
C——., by the unexpected marriage of that lady 
before his circumstances had so far improved as 
to justify him in declaring his attachment, he 
met Cora with a heart free, instead of fettered, 
and he could not but see how very attractive, 
and loveably sweet she was. 

His attentions were renewed, but in a very 
different spirit from that in which they had been 
tendered of old. 

Cora, however, quite unaware of this change 
of circumstances and feelings, received them 
quite on the former friendly footing. Indeed 
she was far more friendly and secure, than then, 
for she fancied she knew exactly the state of 
Horace’s affections, and her intimacy with him 
could not therefore possibly lead to misunder- 
standings either on his part or her’s. 

She felt thus quite free and easy to ride, 
walk, or talk with him without scruple. Some- 
times, it is true, she had a feeling that there was 
something in his manner she did not quite under- 
stand—a something more of reserve, and at the 
same time warmth, than formerly, which puzzled 
her, but she decided she must be mistaken, and 
tried to banish such fancies. 

One day it chanced that they rode out in the 
very same direction they had taken on the occa- 
sion of their first ride. Coming to the shady 
lane, they turned aside, as before, to explore its 
cool recesses, and see if two years had brought 
any changes to so retired a spot. 

As they slowly pursued their way, Horace 
said smilingly, 

**Do you remember, Cora——”’ 

‘““My awkward mistake?” interrupted she, 
with a quick blush. ‘I was just thinking of it; 
but don’t talk about it,” 

«« J was thinking,” said Horace, quietly, ‘that 
it was my mistake, not yours.” 

‘* How so?” 
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‘‘Because I have since found that the confes- 
sion of love I then made was but a mistake and 
a falsity—in short, my profession should have 
been to you, Cora, and I cannot imagine where 
my wits were not to know it. Dearest Cora, let 
me correct my error by telling you how dearly— 
better than I can tell, or you can imagine, I love 

” 

He looked at her, perhaps for encouragement, 
but not meeting the responsive glance he doubt- 
less expected, he added in alarm, 





“Surely, surely, Cora, you will not repeat the 
same cruel answer?” 

“TI can hardly tell,” said Cora, hesitatingly. 
“You take me by surprise—you must give me 
time toconsider. But,’ she added, with a blush 
and a shy smile, ‘‘I will make a confession. I 
was thinking just now, that if I had felt toward 
you then, as I do now, I might, possibly, have 
made my blunder still more awkward, by saying 
yes, instead of no.” 





FLORA AND POMONA. 


BY MARY MORTIMER. 


“Comm hither, my sister, and rove with me, 
Spring’s earliest flowers I’ll gather for thee, 
Roses to twine in a garland fair, 
A crown of laurel to deck thy hair; 
Dear sister! I pray thee rove with me, 
These are my offerings, pure and free.” 


“Nay! Flora, I must to the vineyard hie, 
To watch choice fruits of the richest dye; 
To the sunny South with its balmy air, 
My darling sister, my mission is there; 
My offrings and gifts are more rare than thine, 
I gather the fig and sweet grapes from the vine. 


” 


“Oh! leave me not, sister, I rove in glee! 
Each blossom I tend is a gem to me! 

The bride in her beauty I deck with flowers, 
And the statesman too, in his studious hours, 
As he pores the dusty parchment o’er, 

Tnhales their fragrance and sighs for more!” 





“Oh! the fruits of Autumn in plenty are mine, 
I worship not at a flowery shrine! 

As fleeting and frail as Beauty’s dower, 

So bud and bloom and fade in an hour. 

Such offerings, my sister, can never be mine, 
But fruit from the orchard and sheltered vine!” 


“Farewell! then away to the citron groves, 
Where thou and the fawns so pleasantly rove, 
I'll dwell in pride in my shady bower, 

Where the dew-drop sparkles on leaf and flower; 
And the rose from the depths of the silent wood 
Breathes a passive language pure and good.” 


“Stay, Flora! awhile with thy flowery band! 
Which Nature yields with a liberal hand, 
They bloom but a moment, then quickly pass 
Like shadows before a vacant glass; 

I seek a wreath of immortal fame; 

The flower of knowledge for thee I claim.” 





THIS WORLD. 


BY LIBBIE D 


Don’t call this world a dreary place, 
Whatever you call the people: 

And e’en of them some good are found 
In sight of every steeple. 

It’s really not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it— 

Though much, as one has truly said, 
Depends on how we take it! 


We here have gleams of happiness, 
Though it is hardly bliss; 

And, till we reach a better world, 
We'll be content with this. 





We'll make the best of what is bad, 
Enjoy the really good; 

Not onward press to meet our woe, 
Nor o’er past sorrows brood, 


A lovely, pleasant world is this, 
In fair sunshiny weather— 

And, but for sin’s corrupting power, 
A good world altogether: 

Still, beat here loving human hearts, 
And sympathy is ours; 

Why grope then, hidden thorns to find, 
And thrust aside life’s flowers? 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER 





A BEAUTIFUL place was the Bellevue Farm— 
with its waving fields, its low meadow lands, its 
secluded copses, and its antiquated spring house 
—the tiles dilapidated, one every now and then 
having started off from the common brother- 
hood to go through the world on its own indi- 
vidual responsibility. The farm-house was an 
old-fashioned, two story stone building, with a 
porch roof on all sides but one. Against the 
the latter was built a small modern brick kitchen, 
that looked in the contrast like a martin’s nest 
against a factorychimney. The barn was of the 
old Swiss style, with a small over-shot, and a 
thatched roof. There was a large yard in front, 
in which the cows clustered to talk scandal, pro- 
bably, or go to sleep under the shadows of the 
great stacks that flanked the sides. Here there 
was a little stream that wound as lazily along as 
a truant school boy, even thinking it irksome to 
turn the little water-wheel that Jonas, the hired 
boy, had put up for the amusement of Reesy 
and I. A trip-hammer, which kept up an inces- 
sant clatter, was attached to the wheel. Several 
cogs were broken off of the smaller one that 
made it move—and the strokes were, therefore, 
irregular—sometimes one at a time—then three 
or four in succession. Often at night, when 
Reesy and I lay awake telling each other ‘‘hatch- 
up” stories, the little trip-hammer went rap— 
rap—tap—tap—tap—tap, just for all the world 
as if it felt itself bound to laugh at anything we 
said, whether it was witty or not. And the 
orchard! I had almost forgotten that! with its 
pippins and red-streaked apples, and juicy pears 
and delicious peaches! The trees were old and 
gnarled; a few staid and prim, like prudish aunt 
Tabitha; others leaning this way and that way, 
in easy indifference, reminding one of a jolly set 
of fellows, half seas over, coming home from a 
fair, surmising how they could best escape a 
curtain-lecture from their respective Xantippes. 
The hogs strutted about the premises in all the 
pride of their peculiar privileges, investing every 
place that could be invested, and looking imper- 
tinently through cracks in the fence at spots 
prohibited them. And then, like many biped 
animals, more intelligent and greater adepts at 
dissimulation, they would pretend they were not 
disappointed by grunting in the most provoking 





indifference. Some with their voices pitched to 
C alt, others at a most excrutiatingly horrible 
bass—their whole Piginanni concert putting one 
in mind of Faus’ automaton band when the 
stopples become disarranged. Then there were 
ducks in the superlative of their quack and wad- 
dle-dom, and superannuated turkeys and geese, 
which if they didn’t save Rome, might, for aught 
I know, have done so had they been there. And 
chickens—not great, lubberly, overgrown shang- 
hais—looking like balls of carpet chain running 
round on stilts—with craws illustrative of a Tan- 
talus cup, impossible to be filled; not such awful 
‘institutions’ as Burham has written about—but 
decent, respectable, order-loving Jersey Blues, 
that cackled with pride when they had laid their 
quota of eggs. 

Cousin Reesy—the feature about the farm— 
when I first knew her was a clumsy, awkward- 
looking nondescript of about twelve summers. 
Her hair was coarse and flaxen—her face sun- 
burnt—her lips thick as an Ethiope’s—her 
arms like the arms of a wind-mill deprived of 
their sails—and her voice and laugh anything 
but musical. Her eyes were large and grey, and 
only pretty when they sparkled with mischief; 
but then her fertile imagination was continually 
brooding some mischief or other, so they must 
have been always pretty. What times we did 
have! What advice was given gratuitously 
by aunt Tabitha, and gratuitously received by 
Reesy! What homilies, instructive as those of 
Hippocrates, were received one moment and for- 
gotten the next! Poor, prim, demure aunt! 
She might as well have attempted to teach 8 
gooseberry-bush manners, or guage the mental 
capacity of a statesman on the same principle 
that she would a barrel of old October ale! It 
was no matter how grandma’s brow darkened, 
Reesy would steal to her side, and looking lov- 
ingly up into her face with her great eyes, would 
now exorcise the thickening frowns, and even 
make the old dame say, as she complacently 
wiped her spectacles, that Reesy, after all said 
and done, was a very good girl! We played 
hide and seek on the hay-mow—floated our 
miniature barks upon the brooklet—laughed till 
our sides ached at the old house dog running 
round after his tail, which at best was but & 
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miserable apology—or tired of watching the 
yellow grain as it fell before the flashing sickle, 
and surfeited with the plums that we had 
thumbed from the pies intended for the rea- 
pers, sank into sweet siestas beneath the over- 
branching trees. Ah! those sweet harvest times! 
How, as I sit by the window, my dark locks 
flecked with silver, come to mind the lines of T. 
B. Read! 
“T sigh for the time 
When the reapers at morn, 
Came down from the hill 
At the sound of the horn; 
Or when dragging the rake 
I follow’d them out, 
While they toss’d the light sheaves 
With their laughter about. 
Through the field, with boy-daring, 
Bare-footed I ran; 
But the stubbles foreshadow’d 
The path of the man; 
Now the uplands of life 
Lie all barren of sheaves— 
While my footsteps are loud 
In the withering leaves!” 


One pretty morning in June, during a vacation 
of the academy which I attended, the old lum- 
bering stage from P—— set me down at the 
Bellevue Farm. I was arrayed in an envious 
standing collar and dickey, a cloth coat, yes, 
reader, veritable cloth, and a pair of steel-mixed 
—oh-we-won’t-say-anything-about-ems—that in 
their excruciating tightness gave me a mincing 
gait, which I imagined was the superlative of 
gracefulness. Reesy was soon found. She had 
grown somewhat taller and somewhat prettier. 
But she was Reesy still—wild, romping, unso- 
phisticated Reesy! A ride on horseback was 

posed for the evening, and at the appointed 
time Reesy had two horses waiting at the gate. 
She clambered into the saddle after her own 
rural style, while I stood observing a complexity 
about mine that I could not understand, 

After awhile I discovered that she had put on 
the saddle wrong end foremost. 

“Why, Reesy,” said I, “what does this 
mean?” 

“What is the matter, Fred?” she asked, 
naively, 

“Matter? you little minx! Do you not see 
that you have the saddle wrong end foremost?” 

“Oh! is that all?” with the most provoking 
coolness, and the most unconscious expression 
conceivable—*‘how did I know in which direction 
we were going to ride?” 

I laughed at the mad-cap, and away we went, 

: swaying in the saddle with the most 
elastic abandon, and her flaxen hair flying out 
im the wind; and I bobbing up and down in my 
city awkwardness and in my huge shirt-collar 





ike Chinese mandarin. Rallying me for my 
stiffness and snail-like progression, she dashed 
off at full gallop, leaving me to tread at leisure 
the long, winding lane, with its branching trees 
and the patches of sunlight lying so sweetly 
among the relievings of shadow. After I caught 
up to her, we rode on together, far beyond the 
old mill, with its shattered water-wheel, dis- 
mounted flood-gate and high peaked roof. On 
the way I lectured Reesy on her rompish man- 
ners and boisterous air—and then repeated 
Homer and Virgil to her until my heart swelled 
with pride in the same ratio that her eyes 
dilated with astonishment. I imagined myself 
a Sydney Smith—and told her that Iliad would 
never have come down to us if Agamemmon 
had tweaked the nose of Achilles, and that the 
Eneid would have met a similar fate if any 
Tyrian autocrat had kicked Aineas in the fourth 
book! When she asked me if I knew Aineas and 
Achilles, and whether they lived in the city, I 
made fun of her and taunted her for her igno- 
rance. But the little vixen had her revenge! 
Sometimes she would reply, 

“Oh, Fred! you do wrong to mock me! I 
cannot help it that I am ignorant!” and the 
trembling lips and the low, mournful, reproving 
tone would make my very heart flutter. 

At others she would turn up her large eyes 
with a deep look of regret and inferiority, and 
in a voice both despondent and envious, say, 

“Oh, Fred! If I only knew as much as you 

do!” 
’ At such times I would stroke my chin, where 
I expected a beard in time, by dint of culti- 
vation—put on a ridiculous air of pomposity, 
straighten out my dickey and give my pantaloons 
a desperate hitch. 

After an absence of three years, I met Reesy 
again. I was almost thunderstruck. I could 
hardly believe the evidence of my senses—so 
beautiful, so peerless, so superb was she in the 
crowning of her womanhood. Her eyes had be- 
come invested with a beauty unknown to them 
before. They were not cold, calculating, ava- 
ricious, grey eyes—but soft, bewitching eyes, 
“like brown birds flying straightway to the 
light”—eyes in their beauty set apart for soft- 
ness and for sighs—such eyes as Moore says 
may have looked from heaven but were never 
raised to them before! Her hair had turned to 
a darker hue, and curtained as fair, as high, 
and as intellectual a brow as ever I beheld. Her 
bust had expanded to fulness—her arms were 
round and beautiful—and all was fascination and 
gracefulness where all had been awkwardness 
and ungainliness before. 
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“T have gazed on many a brighter noo 


But on ne’er a one for years, 
Where beauty left so soft a trace, 
As it had left on her’s.” 


Her cheeks tinged with the carmine of the sun- 
set, were plump, and exquisitely relieved the fine 
and expressive mouth that once had seemed to 
me so large. Her features were softened by the 
refinement of a spirit that felt highly and thought 
much. Her intellectual powers had been favored 
with as rapid and captivating a development as 
her physical. During the interval of my absence 
she had been to school—and having imbibed a 
desire for knowledge, and partly because she 
wished to repay her ‘tantalizing cousin Fred,” 
she went into the improvement of her intellect 
with her whole soul. So she stood before me 
peerless in her beauty—mighty in her educa- 
tional powers—fascinating in her manners, yet 
a young, loving, impasssionate, impulsive crea- 
ture still. Her voice seemed daily to grow more 
rich, more soft and penetrating than any sounds 
my ear had ever before received. It was so clear, 
80 gentle—the intonations breaking out into rich 
melody as they were formed—trembling with 
susceptibility and delicate passion. I learnt to 
love her ere long, fondly, devotedly, with all the 
warmth, the ardor and the power of my soul. 
My looks, my words, my actions, aside from the 
hundred other betrayals that the keen eye of 
love alone can detect, revealed the fact to her. 
But to all my remonstrances, and my pleadings 
for her to become my wife, she would respond 
with novel gayety, call up unpleasant remi- 
niscences, and repeat the compliments of days 
agone about ‘‘pug noses,” and ‘‘carroty hair,” 
and ‘uncouth physiognomy.” She loved me 
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with all the fervency her fluttering heart was 
capable of, but was schooling it until she thought 
I had been sufficiently punished. For six months 
I was her companion at the Bellevue Farm—and 
eventually was forced to confess that Reesy did 
not love me, and that life would then be forever 
an aching void. At last I concluded that a trip 
to Europe would be beneficial to my health! 
With my countenance the very image of hope- 
lessness and despair, and a low, tremulous voice, 
I took her hand to say farewell—/orever ! 

She looked up into my face—and it was all 
up with cousin Reesy then! Sweet, impulsive 
girl! The tell-tale blood mounted to her cheeks, 
suffusing her very temples—her eyes beamed 
with a love and tenderness that a lifetime could 
not exhaust—her heart beat wildly, and her soft, 
white arms fell around me like the wings of an 
angel, while her sweet lips softly murmured, 

“Oh, Fred! I do love you so/ Better than 
anybody in the wide, wide world! You shan’t 
go, Fred!” 

And, reader, Fred didn’t go! In about two 
weeks afterward ES 

At this juncture I was called out of the room. 
When I returned I found that Reesy had been 
reading over this little episode in my life, and 
had finished it after her own way by adding the 
following verses: 


“T saw her and I lov’d her, 
I sought her and I won; 
A dozen pleasant Summers 
And more since then have run; 
And half as many voices, 
Now prattling by my side, 
Remind me of the Autumn 
When she became my bride.” 
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I wer her in the Spring-time, 
When earth was bright and green, 
And flowers sprung in beauty 
To grace their floral queen; 
She wore a smile so holy 
I deemed her from on high— 
For love was in her countenance, 
And Heaven in her eye! 


I gazed upon her beauty, 
Too sweet, alas! for earth; 
And marked the hour holy 
That gave to life new birth! 





Oh, she was pure and lovely, 
As angels ever be! 

An Eden flower blooming, 
From earthly canker free. 


I met her in the Spring-time, 
When flowers sweetly rise, 
And little warblers fill the air 
With floating harmonies; 
Alas! the vision faded 
Ere hope was fairly born; 
With kindred spirits dwelling— 
My angel love is gone. 
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WALTER BENSON’S SCHOOL. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


“Tr it were only a boy’s school, Ned! I should 
feel some pleasure in knocking the little rascals 
about, and getting as much Latin into them as 
mischief out. I should feel like a carpenter with 
his own tools in his hands. But with girls, I 
shall resemble said carpenter, with a centist’s 
delicate implements. What can I do when I am 
in a rage at some feminine piece of stupidity? 
I can’t ferule, nor storm, nor threaten—I can’t 
even swear to relieve my feelings!” 

You are in an awful fix, Walter. Can’t you 
get off? Try something else. Anything is better 
than being surrounded by a set of malignant 
girls.” 

“Malignant, eh!” 


“Yes, malignant. I maintain it. They will 


naturally hate you, because you are their school- 
master, and it will be the delight of their femi- 
nine hearts to torment you—as cats do mice.” 


“T don’t apprehend anything of that kind.” 

“You are sanguine. But can’t you get off?” 

“No. I answered my uncle’s letter, promising 
to take charge of his school for him, before I 
knew it was a girl’s school, and he has made 
preparations for a trip to Cuba for his health. 
8o I can’t back out. It will put at least one 
hundred dollars in my pocket, and that consoles 
me for the anticipated misery.” 

“Well, let me light my cigar, and good-bye, 
old fellow. I pity you. Teaching little girls— 
pah!” 

He sauntered away, and left Walter Benson 
reassuring himself by thinking he should at least 
have easy work, and a quiet time during his col- 
lege vacation, with a replenished purse at the 
end of it. He arrived at his destination, an 
ambitious village in New York, which boasted 
its academy; and this academy was to be his 
charge, with its one hundred maiden pupils, and 
two lady under-teachers. 

School had commenced, and as Walter, accom- 
panied by his uncle, entered, and passed to the 
principal’s desk which faced the pupils, the buz 
and stir dropped into deepest silence. Walter 
glanced over the room, and saw the many-hued 
assemblage wear but one expression—every eye 
was fixed on him with eager curiosity, which 
his gravity, however, supported. Presently his 
uncle, laying his hand upon hig shoulder, and 
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giving a sonorous—hem—which seemed to render 
the curiosity breathless, said, 

‘Young ladies—this, till my return, is your 
teacher. I trust you will so conduct yourselves, 
as to give him the same affectionate and respect- 
ful regard for you which you have won from me. 
Some of you have been in my school from your 
earliest childhood, and I love you as my children; 
some are new scholars, and have just begun to 
obtain my good opinion, but in all I feel pride— 
too much pride and confidence to suppose that 
everything will not be done during my absence 
as well as now. I beg of you as a favor to your 
old teacher, to do credit to my instructions, and 
let the world see what honor and principle reign 
here. I shall teach you to-day for the last time 
for some weeks. But I cannot now say farewell. 
After school, such as care for me, may come to 
my desk and shake hands.” 

Walter was quite touched by the good old 
man’s emotion, and its effect was enhanced, more 
perhaps than he knew of, by a few low sobs 
among the scholars. 

He sat quietly by his uncle, observing the 
manner of recitations, &c., and gradually be- 
ginning to notice individuals. The first class, 
he was pleased to see, was composed of girls 
generally over fifteen years of age, several of 
them very pretty. They were, moreover, so far 
advanced in algebra, geometry, Latin, &c., that 
he hoped to find pleasure in conducting their 
studies. This class was to be his peculiar charge. 
To the under-teachers fell the drudgery of be- 
ginners. 

After school was dismissed, each pupil passed 
before the desk, and received a few words of 
farewell! from their beloved teacher, till all were 
gone but the first class, who then clustered 
around him, and with less restraint talked about 
the journey to Cuba, gave good wishes and hopes 
of a return in good health. Mr. Benson admo- 
nished some, encouraged others, and then said 
to all, turning to Walter, who sat gravely silent, 

‘Now, young ladies, respect my young repre- 
sentative, and do your best. Arrange yourselves 
in class order. Walter this is Sarah Brown, 
always head of her class. The next is Miss 
White.” 

He went thus through the class introducing 
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each separatively, but Walter was not doe that poor Mr. C—— was served last winter, 
n 


enough to gaze coolly, and with discrimin 

at each blushing girl as her name was mentioned. 
On the contrary, he was so embarrassed that 
though his natural dignity and gravity served 
him well, he did not know a single young lady’s 
name when it was all over. 

The pupils then shook hands with their old 
teacher, bowed to the new, and departed. 

But two had made any impression. 
attracted his gaze by the brilliancy and trans- 
parency of her complexion, which fairly flickered 
with changes. Her bright golden curls, and 


merry blue eyes, her white, small teeth, never 
hid by her laughing, rosy lips, and her tall, lithe 
figure, in incessant, though gentle motion, made 
His uncle called her by her 


a striking picture. 
first name, Caroline. 

The other young lady would have remained 
entirely unnoticed, had it not been that Mr. 
Benson did not release her timidly given hand; 
he only transferred it to his left, and so detained 
her till the others had gone. Then caressingly 
smoothing her soft, brown hair, he dismissed her 
also with an affectionate 

**Good-bye, Louisa, my dear. I will write to 
you.” 

Walter had time to note her well. She was 
by no means handsome, but her delicate, lady- 
like features, large, dark eyes, and soft, though 
not bright complexion, above all her sweeet ex- 
pression and deepening blush, which seemed as 
if it would never reach its culmination, made her 
very, very lovely. 

‘“‘Is she your favorite?” asked Walter. 

“She is one of my oldest scholars. Caroline 
being the only one who came before she did— 
and she is a good girl. I detained her that you 
might observe her closely, else you would have 
been long without discovering her fine qualities. 
She is so silent, modest, and gentle that others 
push her aside. Her diffidence makes her an- 
swers hesitating, and you might not have had 
sufficient patience to give her time to rally. 
Encourage her, Walter, and be gentle in re- 
proof.” 

“She looks as if she would never need re- 
proof.” 

‘*She is a school-girl, and you will soon find out 
what that means. Keep a steady countenance, 
Walter, no matter what pranks are played. Above 
all, you must obtain respect and good-will, or 
you might as well be delivered over to witches. 
You can do absolutely nothing with girls unless 
you have the good opinion of the school. Unruly 
exceptions are thus quelled, or held in check by 
the general voice. Ask my daughter to tell you 
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when he took my school for a few weeks. At 
the end of two he had to be placed in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

‘Unlucky dog! I begin to think, uncle, 1 had 
better not attempt this. You know I am the 
hottest tempered fellow alive.” 

“I think you will do. Here, Ellen,” he said, 
as his daughter joined them, ‘tell Walter about 
Mr. C——.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘if you set me talking of my 
school days I shall never be ready to stop. How 
I miss the fun!” 

“But Mr. C——,” said Walter, 

“Well, Mr. C was a tall, middle-aged, 
very ugly person, besides not being very cleanly. 
His hands and long nails were really displeasing. 
He bad a quick, nervous way of speaking too, 
that we did not like. It was too much like im- 
patience and want of self-command, a fault which 
always excites as much contempt in us girls as 
dignity does admiration. His nervousness also 
made him jerk about in a very ungainly fashion. 
To crown all, he took snuff, and wore his hair 
parted in the middle.” 

«Ah, that accounts. 
piece of absurdity.” 

“Yes, but don’t be too complacent till you are 
sure you have no little peculiarity of your own. 
If you have the smallest, the girls will discover 
and ridicule it.” 

‘¢Well, what did the elves do to him?” 

“The first day we shyly observed. After 
school our queen of mischief, Carrie, who was our 
dictator, went whispering round, making fun of 
his oddness. But the second day passed toler- 
ably, though Carrie’s merry pertness brought 
her a sharp, injudiciously administered rebuke. 
There began his troubles, because we all re- 
sented it.” 

‘Serves him right!” 

‘Ha, Walter, you are under the spell of beauty 
too, eh?” said his uncle. ‘Well, so is the whole 
school. That girl holds her power by a good 
use of her pretty face and manners. Yes, it was 
amusing to see how every girl considered the 
affront personal, and burned with indignation at 
the man who could rebuke such charms. It was 
an insult to them all, or to their dearest prero- 
gative. Goon, Ellen.” 

‘At the next recitation, when Miss Caroline 
should have answered, she only giggled. She 
pretended to be amused at the grave, ominous 
stare of the teacher, and held her bé@ok before 
her face, and gave a little, low, merry laugh, 
that began to spread through the class—for we 
girls laugh eRily from sympathy, and often 
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indeed at nothing. Mr. C—— glanced round, 
and commanded silence, and you could have 
heard a pin drop—but it was broken again by a 
mischievous little ebullition of mirth from Caro- 
line. It was irresistible. The whole school 
went off again, and every time Mr. C. thun- 
dered ‘silence!’ there was precisely the same 
result. So he dismissed the class, and kept us 
in till dark. We declared him too spiteful for 
anything. 

“The next morning when we came to school, 
every girl had her hair parted to one side, to 
show that we wouldn’t be like him for anything, 
even in the slightest way. As Mr. C——’s eye 
glanced over us all at our desks he changed 
color, and gave his long hair a nervous push 
behind his ears. 

“The next torment we invented was in ridi- 
cule of his dirty paws. We each brought a little 
towel and a wet sponge, and when he had cor- 
rected our sums began to scrub away at our 
slate-frames and pencils which he had touched. 
We each "had a sum to do on the black-board. 
Carrie went up first, and he handed her the 
chalk. We all smothered our laugh as she took 
it with roguish superciliousness, and when she 


had done her sum and put down the chalk—held 
her hand off carefully, and demurely asked per- 


mission to wash it. He said nothing, but gave 
us such hard sums, and kept us in so long to do 
them, that we hated him more than ever. He 
got so pettish too, and scolded so severely and 
interminably that we were worn out for that day. 

“But the next morning before school, Caroline 
busily cireulated little hook and eye boxes, on 
which was written ‘open in rhetoric class.’ We 
took a peep beforehand, but when class was 
assembled, we each slyly opened our box and 
took a pinch of snuff as Mr. C—— gave the first 
question. Instead of answering, Sarah Brown 
kept her eyebrows raised, her eyes half open, 
threw back her head, and brought it forward 
suddenly with a loud sneeze. It went round 
the class and began again—some loud, some 
smothered, some repeated naturally, some feigned 
dozens of times. The whole astonished school 
stared at our class, and we could not help laugh- 
ing and sneezing, and sneezing and laughing, 
While Mr. C—— was white and choking with 
Tage.” 

Walter raised his hands and eyebrows. ‘What 
imps!—what shall save me?” 

“The next moment we were terrified into 
utter breathlessness, for Mr. C—— really looked 
frightfally angry, as he rose and cried in an 
overwhelming voice, ‘Silence! Stop that.’ 

“It was our turn to grow pale. I never shall 





Bet how scared I was when I had to give a 
little sneeze! But just think of that indomitable 
Caroline! She had started and trembled too 
when he spoke, but when after an awful silence 
of a minute, he said, peremptorily, 

‘* «What is the meaning of all this?’ 
swered meek as a mouse, 

«We have all begun to take snuff, sir. It is 
the fashion in school now, and not being used to 
it—atcheu!’ 

“Mr. C—— was at a loss for a minute, but he 
recovered and said, 

***T shall allow no snuff-taking till I have 
written to ask each young lady’s parents whether 
they approve of it. Put away your snuff-boxes, 
young ladies.’ 

“We were blank with dismay. But when we 
found out it was only a threat we were as bad as 
ever. But I can’t tell you any more. Our tricks 
must be kept in reserve for you. Oh, I wish I 
were at school yet!” 

“T am glad there is one mad-cap the less. 
Heaven preserve me from that Caroline!” 

“Caroline! She is the pet and delight of all 
the teachers. They always favor her. Why, 
even Mr. C—— liked her so much that when he 
dismissed school for the last time, he requested 
her to stay a moment, and then begged her 
pardon for his harshness to her, and humbly 
tried to kiss her hand. We were peeping in 
from the dressing-room, and she knew it, so she 
gave the motion of a little box on the ear as she 
snatched away her hand, and then ran laughing 
out to us.” 

‘‘The cruel puss. Has she no remorse?” 

“Don’t expect mercy from her if she gets you 
into her power, but take the command yourself, 
Walter, and if you do it well she will submit and 
like you.” 

“Thank you, Ellen. Upon my word I have 
undertaken a rash thing!” 

**No, no, Walter, you are young and hand- 
some. Your dark eyes and white teeth will do 
much for you.” 

**I am glad I shall have some help beside my 
own authority.” 

The next morning saw Walter installed with 
an appearance of self-reliant dignity that gave 
no hint of his fears. After opening school, the 
first class was called up to recite. Sarah Brown, 
head girl, answered respectfully and promptly. 
So the next, and the next. Then came Louise. 
His voice took a gentler tone as he gave her 
the question, but she could not answer it. In 
vain she tried to remember. She looked down 
musingly, then threw a distressed glance around, 
then an appealing one to him, pressed her finger 
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to her lip, and her blush grew deeper ove 
stant. Even after a little prompting she could 
not go on, and Walter was obliged to say re- 
luctantly, ‘‘The next!” 

Caroline lifted up her bluest of eyes, rested 
them innocently upon his lips, and unfalteringly 
began some nonsense, having only enough resem- 
blance to what was in the book to show, either 
that she had glanced over without comprehend- 
ing the lesson, or that she was not thinking of 
what she was saying. Walter looked at her 
severely, and as she met his frowning glance her 
color flashed up—she paused—paled—blushed 
again, and said honestly, 

‘Please excuse me! I do not know my lesson 
this morning.” 

‘«Had you any good reason for not learning it?” 

Again lifting her eyes, she scanned his face 
to know what reply she might dare to give, 
and meeting an unrelenting, steady gaze, which 
showed that even of her a reasonable and re- 
spectful answer was expected, she looked away 
abashed and did not reply. 

‘*Miss Caroline will please go to her desk,” 
he said, with displeasure, ‘‘and study while the 
class recites. She may remain after school and 
do herself justice by a good recitation.” 

Humbled and astonished, she turned slowly, 
and taking her seat lay her head upon her arms, 
and began to cry violently. 

Walter was secretly discomposed, so much so 
that he hardly knew what he was about. He 
impatiently gave the question to the next, when 
Louise again faltered, and then blushed at his 
haste when he saw her pale, humbled face. 

When the lesson was over, Louise lingered 
before his desk. 

‘*What does Miss Louise want?” he asked. 

“May J do justice to myself by a good recita- 
tion after school?” 

“If you wish it,” he replied, much pleased. 

‘Thank you, sir,” she said, and retired. 

After the other scholars had gone, Caroline, 
who had recovered her spirits, and Louise, were 
summoned to the desk. Louise stood first. With 
a clear, low voice she began the lesson and re- 
cited perfectly. 

“T commend Miss Louise’s perseverance,” her 
teacher said, with a smile and bow. ‘If she 
will only have a little more confidence in herself 
she will do excellently.” 

As she stood blushing with delight before him, 
Walter could not help feeling the strangeness of 
his new position. He, who lately had been an 
equal of just such girls, chatting and flirting 
with them, to meet now that reverent glance 
thankful for his praise! 





He dismissed Louise, and turned his admiring 
gaze from her to calm it into sufficient coldness 
before he should let it rest upon Caroline. 

When he did look at her, he saw her slender 
form trembling, but a look of mischief in her 
face that said she was not going to be good, and 
“do excellently.” 

‘‘Begin, Miss Caroline,” he said, relentlessly. 

She looked up archly, and said, ‘‘I don’t know 
it a bit better than I did in the morning.” 

‘*Have you studied it?” 

“No sir.” 

“Why not?” No answer. He felt that she 
was braving him, and said coldly, ‘*I am ashamed 
for you, Miss Caroline. You may go.” 

His tone was so reprehensive, yet so gentle- 
manly, that she was subdued. 

“Do you mean to my desk, to learn it?” she 
asked, hoping she had a chance to redeem her- 
self. 

‘No. I mean you may go home. I never 
try to help those who will not help themselves. 
I do not wish my own time trespassed upon 
longer.” 

Proud and angry, she was gone in a moment. 
From that day she was refractory. To be sure, 
she never failed in her lessons—she would not 
again trespass upon his “own time,” but in a 
thousand ways she annoyed him, by inciting to 
disobedience, by loud whispering, by answers so 
contrived as to raise a laugh without giving him 
occasion to reprove them. 

Meanwhile Louise stole gently into his good- 
will. She was so confiding, so abashed in the 
classes, so fond of staying after school to prove 
to him that she did know her lessons. The girls 
generally called upon each other for assistance in 
doing difficult sums—she brought them directly 
to him, and by her strict attention gratified him. 
It was a refreshment to teach her. 

There was inscribed upon one corner of the 
black-board the words, ‘‘The most worthy,” and 
upon the other, ‘The most unworthy.” Under 
the first of these a name was placed every Mon- 
day morning, before school commenced, showing 
who had been most commendable during the past 
week. It remained until the next Monday, and 
was seen by all visitors. No name was ever put 
under the other words unless there had been 
some very great delinquency. The first glance 
of the scholars as they entered on Monday was 
to see who bore off the highest honor. 

Walter, in his extreme annoyance at Caroline’s 
conduct, and in his desire to make some impres- 
sion on her thoughtless nature, formed a plan 
that he thought would answer. Accordingly, 
when on Monday morning, he threw open the 
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school-room door to admit the pupils, he watched 
its effect. 

It should have been said before, that even 
among the scholars Caroline lost favor. In a 
girl’s school there is always one exalted above 
the rest, a unanimously elected queen, whom 
the others delight to honor, and Louise now step- 
ped into this place, whence Caroline had been 
deposed. Louise, and admiration of the new 
teacher succeeded Caroline, rebellion and merry 
mischief. This change was very marked, and 
Louise felt her ascendancy with pride and ex- 
ultation. She became scornful in her treatment 
of one whom formerly she dared not even try to 
rival, while Caroline, though grieved to lose 
her hitherto unconsciously enjoyed popularity, 
seemed glad Louise had come to be appreciated. 
She locked upon her not with envy, but with 
admiration. 

As Walter watched, he saw Caroline whisper 
joyously to Louise, ‘‘Oh, Louise, there you are 
up for most worthy. Ain’t you glad?” and her 
own face showed genuine pleasure. 

Louise blushed with delight, but when her 
glance fell upon the opposite name, that blush 
only deepened, while a look of triumph stole into 
her face. 

“See, see,” she said, maliciously touching 
Caroline’s arm, and pointing out to her, her 
name in the long, unoccupied place, under the 
words ‘“‘most unworthy.” Caroline saw, and a 
look of deepest wounded feeling overwhelmed 
her joyous countenance. She cast a reproach- 
ful glance at Walter, and left the room. 

He bit his lip. Disappointment in Louise, and 
regret at the severity of his punishment of what 
was only youthful frolic and love of mischief, 
made him very much disconcerted with himself. 
He waited anxiously for Caroline’s return, and 
at last sent one of the young ladies for her, who 
returned saying she had gone home. He was 
afraid he should not see her again. 

He had an absent air all day, and when Louise 
softly applied for some help in her sums, almost 
seornfully referred her to Sarah Brown. 

It gave him great satisfaction to see Caroline 
enter the room the next morning. She left on 
his desk an excuse from her father, for her 
yesterday’s absence, resumed her seat, and 
readily applied herself to her studies. 

When school was about being dismissed, Walter 
arose and said, “Young ladies, this name was 
not put here for the week, but only for a single 
day, that she who bears it may see how her con- 
duct appears to others; how very unworthy of 
her great gifts and good heart, such trifling and 
childishness is.” 





‘He solemnly erased the name, amid a silence 
only broken by Caroline’s almost inaudible sobs. 
As he glanced over his class, he thought Louise’s 
face wore a look of disappointment. School was 
dismissed, but those sunshiny curls were still 
flung over the desk, while the weeping girl hid 
her face in her arms. 

Walter pitied her, and thinking it would be 
better now, when her feelings were at last touched 
and softened, to give her some friendly counsel, 
he approached, and said, in a low voice, 

‘Miss Caroline, will you permit me to say 9, 
few words to you?” She lifted her head as if “0 
listen, but her face was still buried in her hand- 
kerchief. Walter’s advice, given very kindly and 
gently, procured for him an apology for miscon- 
duct, sobbed out from the very bottom of her 
heart, and when he said, 

‘Now do not distress yourself farther, Miss 
Caroline, or I shall think myself a cruel tyrant 
for having so used my power to wound you. 
Dry your tears, and smile again for my comfort.” 
She turned away, sobbing afresh, murmuring, 
‘But I deserve it all!” 

After she had gone, Walter spent his noon 
hours in self-reproach, and regret. But it was in 
vain to wish now, that he had had more patience, 
that he had discriminated better, between good- 
natured frolic, and smooth goodness, assumed to 
curry favor. Yet when Louise again stood be- 
fore him that afternoon, listening with earnest 
attention to his explanations of the lesson, when 
her color stole up as he spoke to her, or looked 
at her, he believed he had only ascribed ill- 
feeling where it had no place. 

Before the school-house, was a mill-pond, 
frozen over, so as to make excellent sliding or 
skating. Between morning and afternoon ses- 
sions the girls enjoyed the opportunity for the 
favorite exercise. Walter often gazed from the 
window upon the gay, flitting forms, laughing 
and screaming with glee, and longed to be where 
his dignity forbade him to go. He was boy 
enough yet to have his heart bound at the sight 
of the sport, and also to feel disappointment at 
being merely a spectator. If a very merry laugh 
reached him, he could not help joining in it, and 
he held his breath while the girls skimmed in 
succession down the long slide. If he only had 
his skates and liberty! 

With a sigh he left the window one day, and 
went down to his dinner, in a wing of the build- 
ing. He was about to return to the school-room, 
when he was met by a crowd of scholars, who 
began to speak all at once, in great excitement. 
He could only make out— 

“‘Carrie—fainted—slipped on the ice!” and 
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several of her companions entered, bearing?in 
her slight form. - She was not insensible, but 
mutely enduring the severest pain, which took 
from her all power of movement. As she was 
brought to Walter, she gazed imploringly at him, 
and her pale lips moved to say, ‘‘my arm.” 

It was cold down stairs, and as the place was 
used only as a lecture room, there was nothing 
in it but piled up benches. She must go up 
stairs, therefore, where there was a sofa, and 
fire, in the dressing-room. 

Taking her gentiy in his arms from her trem- 
bling companions, Walter carried her up, her 
fair head lying on his shoulder, in total uncon- 
sciousness of everything but intense pain. He 
sent instantly for her parents, and a physician, 
but meanwhile she opened her eyes, and said, 

‘*My arm is broken, sir. Can you straighten 
it?” 

Walter dared only give relief by cutting open 
the tight, blue, merino sleeve of her dress, and 
gently bathing the swelling arm in cold water. 
Every touch hurt her severely, but when he 
expressed his regret, she smiled sweetly, and 
reassured him. 

‘Little heroine!” he said, admiringly, and he 
was aware that one among the numerous scholars 
who had been standing around moved away and 
went to the school-room. Soon he heard the 
girls whispering among themselves. 

**Louise crying! What for?” 

“Because Carrie is suffering, I suppose.” 

**T didn’t know she cared so much for her.” 

Walter felt the words echo in his own heart 
with the word I in the place of she. 

“T will go and comfort her,” said the first 
speaker. 

“Is it Louise who cares so much for me?” 
asked Caroline, faintly. 

‘*We all do,” said one of the girls. 

“But is poor Louise crying for me? Do tell 
her I am better, that Mr. Benson has made me 
much more comfortable. Don’t let her cry!” 
and tears began to flow down her own face. 

Her companion who went with her message 
returned, and a still lower whispering began. 
Caroline was again suffering acutely from the 
awakened feeling caused by her tears, and she 
did not hear it, but Walter caught the words, 
‘‘She says she’s artful and did it on purpose to 
make Mr. Benson pity her.” 

‘Ridiculous! I always thought that Louise 
a mean thing,” was the reply. 

«Yes, she’s jealous. That’s what she’s crying 
for. I declare I can hardly help telling Mr. 
Benson. There he is, thinking her the pink of 
perfection!” 





The doctor arrived, and the arm was set with- 
out forcing a cry from the patient girl. Her 
parents had also come in a carriage to take her 
home. Her father approached to lift her, but she 
whispered that she wished to thank Mr. Benson. 
Walter bent over her, and through her tears she 
sobbed, ‘‘I am so sorry I cannot come to school 
again before you leave. I wanted so much to 
make you think better of me. I was the most 
unworthy, but if I could only let you see what I 
can be!” She broke into a smile, and Walter, 
to whom her tears had been almost irresistibly 
infectious, found her smile entirely so. As she 
looked into his beaming face, she for the first 
time seemed to see that her teacher was almost 
as young as herself. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Benson. Thank you for your 
kindness to my poor arm,” she said, holding out 
her hand frankly. 

He clasped it gently, and longed to dare to 
kiss it, but with fifty scholars, the doctor, and 
parents as spectators, he thought best to forego 
the pleasure. He fancied she understood his 
wish so bright a blush sprang up. 

The remaining weeks of Walter’s teaching 
were dull enough. Louise’s sweetness seemed 
assumed, and her frequent need of assistance 
was very irksome to him. The happy part of 
his day was the few minutes he spent in the 
parlor, when Caroline generally sat reading by 
her mother’s side. He never failed to call to 
ask how she was, and snatch a few moments 
gaze at that bright face becoming so very dear 
to him. bs 

His last day at the academy arrived. Walter 
was so abstracted he scarce knew what he was 
doing, and he thought with displeasure of the 
leave-taking. He made it general, and did not 
invite any particular adieus after school. There- 
fore the scholars departed as usual, and Walter 
was left alone. Even the teachers had gone, and 
he sat at his desk, thinking how long these weeks 
had been, and how full of import to him. Raising 
his eyes, a girlish form stood before him, with 
head bent and hands clasped, while the deathly 
pale and downcast features wore an expression 
of grief. 

‘‘Well, Miss Louise?” he said, freezingly. 

She started slightly, and placing her clasped 
hands over her heart, lifted her full, dark eyes, 
and said beseechingly, ‘‘Do you hate me?” 

He felt irritated enough to say ‘‘Yes,” but 
answered with assumed gravity and sententious- 
ness, 

‘‘Deserve regard and you will be sure to 
obtain it. Good-bye—I wish you well.” She 
did not move 
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«Will you tell me how I have forfeited your 
good opinion?” she asked. 

“T cannot!” he said, impatiently. 
ask me. I am your teacher no longer. 
opinion is of no consequence to you now.” 

“No,” she said, her face pale, but her eyes 
glowing angrily, ‘‘for it is only that of an “= 
deluded, self-important boy!’ 

Astonished, after enjoying for so long the re- 
spect belonging to his late dignity, he found the 
severity of his look melting in embarrassment, 
while Louise regarded him fixedly. 

“Yes,” she said, “‘we meet now on equal 
terms, Mr. Benson, and I can reply to you as 
to any other presumptuous young gentleman 
who takes too much upon himself. Caroline and 
I have often laughed at your boyish assumption 
of authority.” 

Walter thought of the black-board and changed 
color. Louise still regarded him with eyes eager 
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in revenge. He did not eare to be braved farther, 
and rose, saying, 

‘*My presumption never went so far as to ask 
any favor of Miss Louise. If Caroline has laughed 
at me she shall have an opportunity of explaining 
herself. Allow me!” and he stepped past her as 


she stood in his way. 

His good heart could not bear her look of dis- 
appointment and grief. Turning quickly, and 
taking her passive hand, he said, ‘Forget my 
hasty words. I do not believe you came here 
to say what would make us part angrily, and I 
am sorry I did not perceive at once your kind- 
ness in thus giving me an opportunity to ask 
pardon for my frequent impatience. You for- 
give me?” 

She scornfully turned away, and Walter hesi- 
tated no longer, but left the room. He was 
touched, however, as he returned to the ante- 
room to leave the key, to see her sitting at his 
desk weeping bitterly. 





He was asked to tea that evening by Caroline’s 
parents, and went, accompanied by his cousin 
Ellen. 

Caroline received him laughingly, and they 
passed a merry evening notwithstanding Wal- 
ter’s occasional preoccupation, and some sudden 
changes of mood which made Caroline’s face 
like an April day. 

Walter watched an opportunity, and while the 
others clustered around the piano listening to 
Ellen’s singing, he asked, by way of introducing 
& more intimate and personal conversation than 
she seemed willing to allow, whether Louise had 
spoken truly in saying they had laughed together 
at his boyishness. 

Caroline’s eyes flew wide open, and she stam- 
mered, 

*‘No, never! I mean we never laughed,” and 
unwilling to expose her schoolmate’s want of 
truth, she said no more. 

Walter rejoined. 

“T am very glad! I would not have you laugh 
at me. There is a feeling incompatible with 
ridicule that I hope may 

Caroline’s quick blush and suddenly drooped 
head betrayed her consciousness. In broken 
whispered sentences Walter told her how she had 
won his heart, and though she did not volunteer 
a similar confession, he guessed too well not to 
risk asking her father’s consent to a long engage- 
ment the next day. 

It was denied him then, but when after three 
years he again presented himself, having pros- 
pects sufficiently bright to warrant a careful 
father in consenting. 

Caroline pledged him her faith, and so they 
walked together in the pleasant summer star- 
light, talking over old school days. Caroline 
often sighed in the midst of her happiness, and 
said, 

‘*Poor Louise!” 





THE LIBERTY 


POLE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Up with the tall mast! let it be 
Raised by the loyal country, higher 
Than old St. Peter’s gilded spire, 

Crowned with the cap of liberty. 


A noble landmark! let it stand 
Unstained by the storms of creed; 
Unstirred while warring nations bleed— 
The sign of freedom in the land. 





Up with the banner of the free! 
And write in words of burning gold 
On every striped and starry fold— 
God speed the march of liberty! 


A shout comes up from vale and crag, 
Brave hosts surround the stately mast; 
The ballots of the free we'll cast 

While floats aloft our fathers flag. 





THE ROSE OF NORWICH. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


In beautiful Norwich, Connecticut, where rich 
woodland alternates with rocky heights too stern 
to encourage the young grass that now and then 
peeps from its brown, sterile sides, stood a little 
cottage, inhabited only by a young girl. She 
was the rose of the village, the good and gifted 
one, whom the tongue of scandal never sullied, 
although there was a sad story connected with 
her life. 

One night, in the sweet June month, a tall 
female figure emerged from the turnpike road 
into a solitary lane, bordered by bright, sweet- 
smelling hedges, behind which apple-trees flung 
the delicate scents of their blossoms upon the 
soft air. The figure was tall and somewhat 
gaunt. Pausing as if from extreme weariness, 
the traveller threw back the veil that fell thickly 
over her face, and the moon revealed features 
of no ordinary beauty, though they were cold, 
white, and chiselled like marble. 

She threw about her an uncertain yet eager 
look, clasped her hands, and cried in a hollow, 
yet suppressed voice, “If it were only a night 
of storm! If the thunder might roll, and the 
lightning bolt, unloosing the gates of heaven, let 
forth the armies of the tempest, then might my 
heart breathe out its life with exultant joy. But 
the scene softens me. Fragrant airs kiss my 
temples. A thousand sights of beauty meet my 
eyes. Innocent thoughts come trooping to my 
bosom, as my little children used to. 

‘But I can’t fold them here,” she muttered, 
with a gesture of despair. ‘They don’t look up 
to me with soft eyes and dewy lips. They are 
torture to me, as to Dives the glance of para- 
dise—for there is heaven in them, but no answer 
of heaven in my soul.” 

It was evident from the stranger’s language, 
that she had received no common mental culture; 
that her words, impassioned as they were, pro- 
ceeded from a soul familiar with the imagery, 
the language of poetry. Sinking under a huge 
tree, by the wayside, she muttered, 

“TI am weary, weary. My pulse leaps; fire 
burns in my throbbing brain. The moon, wel- 
come to flower and field, is too holy for my gaze. 
A rim of silver belts the forest, and the forest 
leans on the sky—so peacefully J leaned on a 
true “— once, but, holy heaven! I broke it. 





“‘Could I but reach that mass of moonlight! 
Yet shadow is best for me; for me upon whose 
soul shadows lie; whose life has been one black, 
monstrous shadow—never a spot of sunshine has 
joy felt here, since that day.” 

It was evident that some crime weighed heavily 
upon the woman’s heart. She sank closer to the 
tree. She laid her cheek against it, murmuring 
something about its coolness, the heat of her 
brain, the grave sward. She uprooted a bit of 
fresh earth, and laid it against her forehead. 
She cried out that now there was no one to live 
for; that she was cast off—even by God. 

The moon wove its frolic beams in and out 
through the hedgy flowers. The burning stars 
shone gloriously down as if there were nought 
sinful beneath them. The hilly hollows, the 
shimmering stream, the white mill-wings, were 
still as the hush of death; the sombre, low- 
roofed homes, stood modestly in their sheltered 
nooks. 

Hark! music! Voices came mingling together 
like the sounds of sweet bells. Beautiful vision! 
Three young girls, close clasped together. She, 
with the white mantle—what an angel! So soft 
her eyes, her voice, her fair tresses; so white 
her brow. Hear the poor outcast mutter, ‘‘ They 
must not near me—away! Ye are too pure to 
look on such as I. Leave me alone to die.” 

Half leaning on her elbow, that gaunt form, 
eyes large, hollow and glittering, arm white and 
shrunken, ghastly face, and shrill voice, fright- 
ened the trio. With shrieks, they fled, all save 
one. She, after a little hesitancy, moved cau- 
tiously forward—bent over the prostrate form, 
touched the hot forehead, and then knelt, as she 
whispered, ‘‘ Are you sick, poor creature?” 

‘Leave me; leave me; I am sinful,” cried the 
woman. ‘Take your pure hands away. Go to 
your home of love and peace. Leave me to 
perish; leave me to God.” 

Genevre, the young girl who had lived so long 
alone in the little cottage I have spoken of, 
paused for a moment, scanning the pale features, 
then she said, timidly, 

*‘Perhaps you have done wrong, poor woman; 
but we are all sinful. You are sick, suffering. 
Do let me lead you to my home. I know some 
one loves you—you are, you must have been 10 
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great trouble. Come! My dear father, who is} is the screen he gave me—there the velvet arm- 


dead now, told me never to desert even the out- { chair—the same boxes filled with flowers. 


cast—but such, you cannot be.” 


Here 
hangs my first piece—there——” 


“Your father,” murmured the woman, slowly. Yours, yours! what do you say? What do 
‘Yes, my dear, dead father. He sleeps not; you mean?” cried Genevre. 


far from here. If you look just on tip-toe ove 


r; Pale as a statue she stood, her lips ashy and 


the hedge, you will see the glimmer of his white } tremulous, the pink quite gone from her cheeks, 
tomb-stone. Ah! you have caught it; such a “Child!” shrieked the woman, now fearfully 


futher as he was you cannot think; so gentle! so} excited, ‘“‘curse me—curse me. 


good.” 


I am your 
mother. I deserted you, basely—broke your 


“And your mother!” whispered the hollow ; father’s heart. Now let me go; this is no place 
voice—‘*‘ she is living, and you are very happy ; for me.” 
together;” and the wild eyes seemed fastened to What! this confession, and white arms about 


the girl’s innocent face. 


her neck? sobs, upon her shoulder, warm lips 


A look of anguish flitted over the sweet fea-; close to her very cheek? That form banished 
tures; she shook her head, that bright, Madonna } in infancy lying upon her bosom, that voice sob- 


head, as she answered, 


bing, ‘‘My mother—I have found my mother!” 


“T cannot speak of her—do not ask me—don’t, For joy, for shame, her heart was nigh break- 


please, repeat that word again.” 


ing. Close, closer she held that new-found trea- 


Her lip quivered: her voice lost its smoothness. ; sure, and rocked her wan body to and fro. 
She raised her eyes to the clear sky, and a prayer “‘Why do you curse me not? I thought I was 


looked forth from them. 


lost to earth, to virtue, to God; and here comes 


Following a sudden impulse, the wanderer} my child—she, I have wronged the deepest, to 
lifted herself from the dew-sprinkled grass, and } bless me, even me.” 
followed the young girl along the winding road. Genevre sat down by her mother’s side. 

“Ts this your house?” she asked, and started “‘Motber,” she whispered, ‘I have so longed 


back from the threshold. 
It was a white cottage with vines folding over, 


for this time, I knew I should see you. My 
heart has felt hollow, wanting a love that never 


and flowers trained against the wall. It stood; filled it. But sometimes it seemed as if an 
at the foot of a solid, rocky wall, whose top over- $ angel said you shall see her yet. Other eyes 
looked the beautiful Connecticut river, with its} have looked on me with affection, but they 
snowy sails and swift steamers. On one side} wanted the mother-light. Other arms have 


of the porch sat a rustic arm-chair, made of sap- 
ling oak; on the other an old-fashioned, green 
painted settee. The leaves of the vines trembled 
with the white light flashing all over them; the 
shadow of the house was black and sharp; but the 
white walls stood forth, fashioned with ancient 
symmetry, glowing in the moonbeams. 

Apparently collecting all her strength, the 
Woman entered, and glared wildly about her. 
Smothering her groans she sank on the parlor 
couch, holding both hands over her burning eye- 
balls, In another moment, springing unsteadily 
to her feet, she uttered one wild exclamation, 
“God forgive me,” and fell back senseless. 

Evening had waned into midnight before she 
looked again upon those tender child-eyes, full 
of tears for her sorrow. 

“Yes,” she said, rising with an effort, and 
throwing back the mass of hair whose curls 
Were streaked with grey, from her pallid face, 
“all is the same. The round table where we 
“udied, the portrait, how like him. He praised 
me, and called me his poet wife;” her voice 
ow harder, as if she would fain stamp the 
‘guish of recollection upon her heart. “There 





twined about me, but not with the mother-clasp; 
I never felt that till now.” 

“‘Genevre—do you think I forget your name? 
the day you laid in my bosom looking at me 
with your baby-eyes, and your bright, light 
locks flecking your cheeks—do you think 1 for- 
get that outstretching of dimpled arms, that last 
frantic embrace?—but oh! Genevre, you know, 
you must know, how once your mother fell. 
How has she expiated, bitterly expiated that 
terrible sin! Yet can you forgive?” 

The young girl opened a door, and took her 
mother by the hand. Shuddering, she passively 
followed her into the little chamber, and sank 
on her knees at the bedside. 

«Don’t sob so, mother, but listen,” said the 
beautiful girl. ‘‘Here my father died; from 
here he went with smiles to heaven. I knelt 
where you kneel. He blessed me, and blessing, 
said, ‘Genevre, your mother may yet return— 
she may, she will see her sin; nay, poor soul, 
my heart tells me has long since seen it. Forget 
all that has passed as I do. Love her—for living 
I have loved, dying I love her still. If she comes 
—and something tells me she will—if she comes 
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penniless, homeless, forsaken by all the world, 
forgive both my wrongs and yours. Love her, 
comfort her loneliness, stay her failing strength, 
heal her broken heart. Tell her I forgave her 
all, everything.’ ” 

There was a holy hush. Genevre glided to her 
mother’s side. The calm moonlight fell about 
her like a glory. Sinking on her knees she 
threw one arm about her neck, and laid her 
head upon her bosom. 

The woman wept as she had never wept before. 
The hot tears rained on Genevre’s forehead, but 
she did not wipe them away. 

«And you do love me?” she asked, stilling her 
sobs for one brief moment. 

Yes, mother,” said Genevre, quietly, and the 
innocent head nestled so confidingly. The golden 
locks fell all over bosom and arm. 

“Genevre you are an angel,’’ with another 
burst of emotion. 

“‘No, dear mother, only your child that loves 
you—oh! so dearly. And I shall take such good 
care of you. I have learned to work, and you 
sf all sit down and rest. Your hair is still beau- 
tiful, mother, oh! you are all very beautiful. 
You shall rest and grow happy, and by-and-bye 
you will grow young again, and look like that 
dear picture that I used to hold in my little hands, 
kiss its cheek and call it, ‘pretty mamma.’” 

“But your friends—will they not desert you 
when they know——” 

A white hand sealed her lips. 

‘*Hush! my mother. You are everything to 
me—ZJ will never leave nor forsake you. 
love—my mother’s love is worth ten thousand 
friends. How I have longed for this moment!” 


and she gazed with calm, fall delight in that 


Your 


Hours passed. Genevre slept. On that bosom 
that had known so much guilt, passion, remorse, 
purity trustingly reposed. Long lashes swept a 
cheek fairer than leaf of rose. The gentle lips 
unlocked, and showing a line of white benenth 
their crimson, seemed the very portal of beauty. 

Joy for the wearied mother! 

Little by little that overburdened heart was 
confessing. She bent low and pressed a first 
kiss on the sweet forehead. Genevre murmured 
in her sleep, ‘‘dear mother.” 

What emotions leaped up in that cast-off 
heart! A ray from the olden life rifted the 
clouds of sorrow. The crusted earth of sin was 
broken. A river of love flashed between its dis- 
mal borders. Down over all came that broad, 
clear sunlight of forgiveness which some have 
felt; but who, who can express its deep, abiding 
joy? 

The prodigal mother was safe. In her child’s 
love the weeping Magdalene had found a haven. 
Hands glittering with gems had cast her off; 
marble portals closed upon her, splendor had 
mocked her desolation. But beneath the roof 
she had desecrated, kisses and tears and winding 
arms and love words welcomed her. 

Look to-day, dear reader, in that pleasant 
cottage. Wheat fields drop their gold on the 
borders of the little gardens. Sleek kine stand 
lowing at the gate. Within, a vision of beauty 
moves about the little room. In her hands every 
thing seems whiter, purer, more beautiful. By 
the window—a look of peace given not by the 

world resting on her fine features—sits a woman 
much advanced in years. Every little while she 
answers to the music of a young, sweet voice. 

That other is Genevre—the sweet flower of 
Norwich. 





older face already losing half its haggard woe. 





I gnow, I know that thou art gone, 
I know that never more 

Thy form, beloved, will greet my sight 
Upon this earthly shore. 

Far, far beyond the woes and joys 
Of such frail world as this, 

Thine angel feet long since have trod 
The azure hills of bliss. 


Yes, thou art gone, and from this earth 
All bloom, all joy is fled, 

All loveliness seems like the shroud 
Which wraps the soulless dead; 


I KNOW, I KNOW THAT THOU ART GONE. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Yet e’en the simplest thing of thine 
How reverently I trace, 

And I can bless each stream that eer 
Hath mirrored thy dear face. 


But when the everlasting doors, 
Beloved, were oped to thee, 
Say! didst thou backward look to cast 
One pitying glance on me? 

Dost love me still, if not, oh! why 
Are such blest feelings given, 

If earthly love may never pass, 
Though pure, the gates of Heaven? 
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CHAPTER I. 


“‘Wuere do you spend this evening, Herbert? 
As usual though, I suppose, with the beautiful 
Annie Stewart,” said Dr. Moleen to his nephew, 
as they arose from the tea-table. ‘I had no 
idea the little creature could charm you so 
completely, Well she is a very pretty girl, but 
nothing to compare with one I saw this morning.” 

“Now, uncle, you know that Miss Stewart is 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful female in 
the city.” 

“Oh yes, and the wealthiest, too; but still I 


HERBERT MOLEEN. 


BY JENNIE WEST. 


“Stop, stop, my dear sir, do wait until I have 
been guilty of love before you hang me with the 
matrimonial noose.” 


‘“‘Why, Herbert, you do not deny being in 


love, do you? I am sure I saw decided symp- 
toms sometime ago, and though not so good a 
judge of that as of other diseases, I really 
thought you pretty far gone. I suppose you 
will also deny spending four evenings of every 
week with her, and deny, too, stealing Mrs. 
Reene’s moss rose-bud, which was a little too 
bad, Herbert, to take the very first bud, after 


say she will not compare with that splendid- all the watching and watering the old lady had 


looking girl I saw to-day.” 
“Do tell me her name, uncle, you have really 


excited my curiosity to know who she is. I 


bestowed upon it.” 
“Oh no, I deny neither of these charges——”’ 
**And why should you spend so much of your 


never heard you speak so flatteringly of any ; time in her society, unless it is more pleasant to 


female before.” 

“T suppose that because I am near forty, and 
not like my worthy nephew, ‘a lady’s man,’ you 
think me no judge, or admirer of beauty,” 
answered Dr. Moleen, good-humoredly. 

“But you have not told me who she is, nor 
where you saw her, uncle.” 

“I do not know that I can tell you who she is. 
She was not born in the station she now occu- 
pies, or born to fill it either, I know by her 
looks, and by her gentle yet dignified manners. 
But for the cloud of sadness and care upon her 
fair brow, I could have fancied that she had sat 
for the noble heroine in your last piece, you 
have given such an accurate description of her, 
48 your lady—somebody—who was it?” Had the 
doctor looked at his nephew, he would have dis- 
covered something very much like a blush pass 
tapidly over his countenance, but he did not 
notice it, as he was lighting his cigar, and with- 
out waiting for an answer he continued, “I 
uways imagined that you had a penchant for 
‘parkling, black eyes, raven tresses, and queen- 
like form, and I am now much surprised to see 
the little fairy blonde, Annie Stewart, so alter 
Jour former tastes, Now, Herbert, my boy, you 
need not look so disconcerted, I am reading you 
nd lecture, nor am I opposing your choice. Far 
from it, you have my consent to woo and wed 
the pretty Annie, and I dare say I shall help to 
bet. and spoil her as much as you or our good old 


you than any other, and what more expressive 
gift could a gentleman give a lady than a sweet 
rose-bud? A confession of love, is it not, in the 
language of flowers?” 

“Why, uncle, you quite surprise me, con- 
versing of maidens fair, and love, and flowers, 
subjects on which I never heard you descant so 
eloquently before this evening. But are you not 
going to tell me where you met this beautiful 
unknown?” 

**As I called at an old, tumble-down-looking 
house, in street, to see a sick child, this 
morning, I saw the lady whose appearance 
pleased and surprised me, contrasting as it did, 
with the wretched-looking apartment and its 
other occupants. They were miserably poor. 
I never inquire the names of such poor people, 
as I do not send in my bill to them—but I did 
ask the name of the lady, after she had left the 
room. ‘Oh that was Miss Helen Loraine,’ replied 
the woman.” Here the doctor could but notice 
the evident uneasiness of Herbert, who arose 
hastily from his seat, and commenced pacing the 
room, but he proceeded. ‘‘She lives up stairs,’ 
said the woman, ‘and often comes in to sit by 
little Willie; sometimes she brings him some- 
thing nice to eat, although I know, poor things, 
they have little enough to eat themselves. They 
sit up there day after day, and night after night, 
stitching away. It makes my heart bleed, to 
see them growing paler every day. Miss Helen 








keeper, Mrs, Reene,” 


don’t look like she did when she came here. 
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She had almost as much color then as Louise, 
but Helen says that poor Louise is quite ill to- 
day, ’tis a great pity for her pretty cheeks to 
turn as white as Helen’s. Poverty bears hard 
on those who have known better times. I asked 
if she knew their early history, but she said she 
did not, as she seldom heard them speak of their 
parents or early circumstances.’ ” 

Here Dr. Moleen was interrupted by Mrs. 
Reene, who told him that a little boy was in the 
hall, and wished to see him. ‘Ah, my little 
man, what will you have?” said he, addressing 
the ragged little urchin ushered in by Mrs. 
Reene. 

Please, sir, bub’s wasser——” 

*«What did you say?” inquired Dr. Moleen. 

«Bub, sir—Willie—is wasser,” stammered the 
child. 

“Oh, you are Willie’s brother, are you—and 
Willie is worse, is he? Well, I will go with you 
and see what I can do for him. Mrs. Reene, be 
so good, will you, as to put a loaf of bread and 
some wine into a basket for this little boy to 
take home with him?” 





CHAPTER II. 


As Dr. Moleen followed his little ragged con- 
ductor through the many streets that led to the 
dilapidated building he had visited before, he 
could not help wondering at the conduct of his 
nephew. ‘Can it be that the boy is afraid of 
losing his fortune by my marrying this pretty 
seamstress? He seemed so disturbed as I spoke 
of her—but he never was mercenary—he cannot 
be thinking either—no—no, Herbert never could 
be so mean—he is only afraid of my being the 
dupe of some artful creature. I fall in love in- 
deed! there is no danger of that, I have lived 
too long to be caught by a pretty face. Oh, no, 
I am heart-whole yet”—and the worthy doctor 
complacently patted the left side of his portly 
person, as if congratulating himself on retaining 
that which some old bachelors are deemed doubt- 
ful of ever possessing. 

He little thought that his nephew had months 
before met the beautiful girl he had described— 
ah! and more, had loved her too with all the 
fervor and enthusiasm of a young and noble 
heart. Herbert was an author of considerable 
talent, and it seemed to him as if all he had ever 
written or dreamed of female loveliness was 
realized when he first beheld Helen Loraine. He 
had indeed her image in his mind when he wrote 
the piece of which his uncle spoke. 

Though the spring had hardly come, receding 


Mrs. Reene set all her house-plants out, as she 
said, ‘‘to take an airing—they had been housed 
up so long, poor things.” They looked very 
beautiful, those delicate flowers on the portico, 
smiling on the busy passers-by. As Herbert 
returned to his dinner that day, he noticed a 
female stop and lean over the gate before he 
reached it. As he drew nearer he could but 
admire her slender, graceful figure, though clad 
in the coarse garb of the poorer class, but still 
greater was his admiration when he beheld her 
countenance. She stood gazing intently, almost 
sorrowfully at the flowers on the portico. Her- 
bert had time after he had gained her side to 
note her pale, noble brow, and beautiful dark 
eyes and tresses, and even her delicate hands, 
before she became aware of his proximity. There 
was no affectation in the slight start she gave, or 
the blush that sprang to her cheek as she moved 
back from the gate for him to enter. The fasci- 
nated young man would have given worlds to 
have known who she was, and awkwardly open- 
ing the gate, he bowed and asked her if she 
would walk in. She thanked him in the softest, 
sweetest tones he had ever heard, adding, as an 
apology, ‘‘Your beautiful flowers reminded mo 
so much of my early home, I could not help 
pausing to look at them,” and she moved away. 
«But stop, let me get you one,” said Herbert— 
and breaking the first he came to, which was 6 
beautiful moss rose-bud, he placed it in her 
hand. Her eyes were full of tears as she mur- 
mured her thanks and hurried away. Had the 
good Mrs. Reene seen Herbert’s conduct and the 
loss of her favorite flower, she would not have 
felt such concern at his lack of appetite at din- 
ner. ‘Mr. Herbert studies too hard, doctor,” 
said she to his uncle, ‘‘you must see to it. He 
didn’t eat dinner enough for a bird, and I do 
believe he has a fever.” But Herbert insisted 
that he was quite well, and mused all the while 
on the fair stranger. Several weeks afterward 
he saw her again on the street, and by following 
at a distance her fleet steps, he saw her enter 4 
large, old building in one of the poorest streets 
in the city, and he sighed as he thought it might 
be the home of such a beautiful and intelligent 
being, he knew her to be intelligent, for ws 
glance of her eye showed that a superior mii 
dwelt within. 

Two or three times afterward, he had see2 
her emerge from that old building with a small 
parcel in her hand, and take her way toa fashion- 
able shop where fancy articles were kept for sale. 
Then he would follow her back again, though 
without attracting her notice, and one day on 





winter had granted such a pleasant day, that old 


asking a little boy that was playing a 
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doorstep, who the young lady was that had just 
passed in, he answered, ‘‘ Miss Loraine, she lives 
way up stairs, and works lots of pretty things 
for the store.” Herbert longed to offer some 
assistance, but he knew she would not receive it 
from him, and thus loving and dreaming of her 
continually, the months had slipped away, and 
Herbert was indeed startled at his uncle’s sud- 
den discovery of the fair girl, and his openly ex- 
pressed admiration. Struck as he had been with 
her charms, he doubted not but his uncle had 
been also. Deeply did he regret now that he 
had not taken him into his confidence, for the 
doctor was strongly attached to him, whom he 
educated and treated as a son. 





CHAPTER III. 


Dr. Moreen found the sick child much worse, 
but after doing all in his power for it, he was 
about to leave the room when the door was 
thrown open, and the young seamstress rushed 
in, and seizing the astonished doctor by the arm, 
exclaimed frantically, ‘‘Ob, for heaven’s sake, 
sir, come and see Louise, come—quick—quick,” 
he followed her hastily, and ascended the rickety 
stairs. Helen, in her anxious haste, would some- 
times be as far before him, as to be lost to his 
view in the old halls and winding stairways, 
which were only lighted here and there by the 
half-opened door of some of the tenant’s rooms. 
At length Helen paused at a door, and awaiting 
for the doctor to regain her side, she hurriedly 
ushered him into a small and scantily furnished 
room. 

Dr. Moleen advanced to the bed, and could 
scarcely suppress an exclamation of surprise and 
sdmiration as he beheld the beautiful creature, 
who lay restlessly throwing her arms about and 
talking deliriously in a high fever. Her long, 
flaxen ringlets were scattered over the pillow, 
while her dark blue eyes appeared still darker 
above her burning cheeks, that were almost 
purple with the intense fever. She had not 
noticed their approach until the doctor laid his 
hand upon her wrist to feel her pulse, then with 
& hysterical laugh she suddenly raised herself in 
the bed, and throwing her arms around his neck, 
txelaimed, “Oh, uncle, you have come—oh, I 
am so glad—you have come to take us back to 
ear France—back to our home—have 

you not, uncle? Oh, Helen, are you not re- 
t—and you will give us the old home 
Where we were so happy—dear uncle, we have 
fuffered so much—but it is all over now you 
have come,” and she pressed her hot cheek 





her lovely eyes confidingly to his. 


He stood as 
if in a trance, gazing down into her beautifal 
face, unwilling to withdraw from her embrace, 


yet not returning it. His admiration was in- 
tense, he felt that his heart, that had so long re- 
sisted the attacks of Love, was wholly enchained 
by the young and artless being now before him. 
She aroused him by repeating, ‘‘You will take 
us back, will you not, dear uncle?” He felt 
that he must reply, and with a glance at the 
weeping Helen, he answered soothingly, ‘Yes, 
yes—but you must take something now to cool 
your fever.” She sank back on her pillow, and 
submitted with child-like confidence to his direc- 
tions. Assisted by Helen he hastily resorted to 
the usual means to try and reduce the fever. He 
saw that she was very ill indeed, and that what 
could be done must be immediately, but he, who 
had seen so much suffering, for the first time 
lost his self-possession, and hurried tremblingly 
about in almost as much trepidation and distress 
as the charmed Helen. He humored the delu- 
sion of the sick girl, and answered her many 
questions about France as well as he could. He 
learned from her words that they had been 
wronged out of their estate, on the death of 
their parents by an uncle, brother to the one 
she supposed him to be; that they had left for 
the New World with some intimate friends, who 
were all swept off by the cholera soon after 
reaching our shores; that what little funds they 
brought with them were soon expended, and that 
among strangers, by their own labor, they had 
earned a scanty livelihood. How his generous 
heart was pained at the recital. An old woman 
living in the house, whom the doctor had attended 
once in sickness, at his request now came to 
watch with Helen through the night, but such 
was his anxiety that he remained until near 
morning, and his patient had fallen into a calm 
slumber. He then made his way down out of 
the old house, scarcely heeding the many rakes 
and thumps he received in the dark. 
When he visited them next, he found her some 
better and quite rational, giving him a very dif- 
ferent reception from the night before, hut not 
lessening the interest excited in his bosom at all. 
Indeed it increased with every visit, and need we 
tell how many were made, or how every little 
comfort valued by an invalid found its way into 
that sick room, or how the orphans expressed 
their gratitude to him, who like a guardian angel 
now watched over them, providing for all their 
wants. Nor need we tell of the coldness—no, we 
will not say coldness, but reserve and restraint 
growing up between the doctor and his nephew. 





*gainst the doctor’s breast still closer, and raised 





Each felt that he had a secret attachment in his 
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fering they would have escaped. But no—the 





now he felt himself a victim, he shrank from the 






ledgment of it would bring upon him—so merry 
had he always been at his unfortunate companion, 
so sure he would never be taken captive. 

He felt the power of this new passion 80 
plainly, he thought that Herbert must see and 








could have felt more embarrassed than did the 
worthy doctor. He expected to be accused of it 
every day by his nephew or Mrs. Reene; but 
days and weeks passed away, and Herbert made 
no allusion to it. How could he? He saw that 
his uncle loved from his manners, and he sup- 
posed it was with her whom he worshipped at a 
distance, it is true, and in secret, but neverthe- 
less with an ardent and enduring love. He could 
not bear the idea of appearing as a rival to his 
uncle. He felt deep regret that he had not told 
him at the time of the interest awakened in his 
heart, but now it was too late! He was nerving 
himself up to hear that she was to become an- 
other’s, and that other his nearest relative, his 
second father, for whom he felt the deepest affec- 
tion. He was fearful when alone with his uncle, 
that the mention of her name would send the 
tell-tale blood to his face, and make known the 
secret which he now determined to lock within 
his own breast forever. Thus, as I have said, a 
restraint grew up between them—and widened, 
imperceptibly to them, but surely, this first 
breach between two loving hearts. 



























CHAPTER IV. 


A montna had passed away, and Louise Loraine 
sat, a convalescent, in the little room alone. Her 
sister had left her a little while to take some 
work she had just finished to the shop. Very 
beautiful was the young girl, as she sat trying 
to finish some light needlework which she had 
insisted upon performing, but her delicate hands 
would sink into her lap every now and then, and 
her lovely eyes assume a dreamy expression. 
Suddenly she started and listening to footsteps 
ascending the stairs, her pale cheek slightly 
flushed, and her lips parted as though in plea- 
sant anticipation. A well-known rap upon the 
door, a low ‘‘ Walk in,” and Dr. Moleen entered, 
holding a beautiful bouquet in kis hand. Louise 
gave him her hand frankly with a smile, and re- 















bosom, confessed to none but himself. Oh, had ; Helen was, with some hesitation be handed her 
either one but told his feelings, how much suf- ; the flowers, saying, ‘I have brought something 


you will like better than pills and powders, I 


doctor had so long laughed at Cupid’s darts, that } trust.” 


“How very, very beautiful,” murmured Louise, 


ridicule and jests which he feared an acknow- ; admiringly. 


“Will you not -do more than admire them?” 
asked the doctor, in a low tone. 

“T thank the giver very much,” said Louise, 
“and I——” 

“T thought you would read them,” murmured 


know it too, and no love-sick youth of twenty } he—‘I thought that they would speak for me— 


express better than I can the emotions of my 
soul.” 

He gazed anxiously at her, but Louise only 
bent lowér over the flowers, almost hiding her 
blushing face with her beautiful curls. After a 
few moments silence, he again spoke, ‘Louise, 
I have felt a fervent love for you ever since I 
first saw you, which has, if possible, increased 
every day. Oh, say, dear Louise, may I hope to 
call you mine? Can you love me?” 

Still Louise spoke not—her head sank lower 
on her bosom, and the color on her cheek deep- 
ened almost to purple. 

“Louise?” asked he, suddenly, ‘‘I pain you, 
do I not? What shall I think from your silence?” 
He leaned eagerly forward and looked in her face. 
“*T see,” said he, with a sigh, sinking back in-his 
chair, “I have grieved you with this avowal, 
*twas unexpected to you. Yes, yes, I ought to 
have remembered the disparity of our ages—and 
the difference of character, person, and all—for- 
give me, Louise—it was presumption in me to 
love you, to think of your returning it. Forgive 
me, dear Louise,” he noticed her tears falling 
on the flowers, “I will not pain you again by 
alluding to the subject. Let me at least retain 
your friendship.” He arose toleave. ‘I hear 
your sister coming, you can tell her what has 
occurred. Farewell, Louise, I will leave you 
now.” 

“Oh, no—no—no,” cried Louise, starting up, 
“not till I have told you how happy you have 
made me. How much I love you.” 

He caught her to his bosom, and she wept 
upon it regardless of the entrance of Helen, 
whom the doctor related what had passed. 

‘Oh, doctor,” said Helen, tremulously, “ye 
forget our station. I feel that the dear girl is 
worthy of you, but the difference now existing 
in our position and yours is too great. It would 
be felt by both—do not think of it more.” 

“No, we must not,” murmured Louise, a8 she 
endeavored to leave his embrace. . 

“Only say that you love me,” said he, holding 





quested him to be seated. He drewa chair near 
hers, and after inquiring how she felt, and where 









her fast, and putting back her curls. «Enough, 
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I proclaim myself your protector, and I defy the ; go on with what you were saying. I will feel 


world to say who has a better right.” 





CHAPTER YV. 


Da. Motzen went home that evening, feeling 


all the importance of being ‘‘engaged,” and 
as if he could, without embarrassment, inform 
his household immediately of his intention of 
taking unto himself a wife. But when he reached 
home, and met Mrs. Reene, he began to reflect 
that telling a respectable woman of forty, who 
had kept house for him a number of years, that 
he was going to bring a young mistress home, 
might not be such very good news after all. He 


passed on to Herbert’s room, thinking he would} Somz two weeks after the conversation nar- 


tell him first, and get him to break it to Mrs 


Reene. Not finding Herbert in his room, he sat { wealthy Mr. Stewart. 
down to await his coming. He mused on the 3 visitor there. Annie, the beautiful little blonde, 
events of the day—his proposal—his fears lest { was an old schoolmate of his when both families 
it might be rejected—his delight on finding it 
otherwise—and last began to think how he 
should begin to tell Herbert, and he wondered § leaving him to the care of his unele, Dr. Moleen. 
what he would say—would he be glad or sorry— 
not many young men would feel any pleasure on { had graduated, and been at home some six 
being told by a rich uncle, whose heir they had } months, and among her many visitors, none were 


been considered for some ten years, that he was } more welcome than her old friend Herbert. He 
about to marry—still, Herbert was not a common 


young man—he had raised him better—but still— 
the doctor mused a good while on it, and when } dreaming of awaking in her bosom more than a 
his nephew came in at last, he felt some reluct- } sisterly love. 

ance in telling him, and spoke in a confused ‘““Why, Herbert, have you been absent from 
manner. ‘Herbert, I want to tell you some- the city? I have not seen you for more than 


thing—will you hear it now—I—I——” 


“Yes, uncle,” said Herbert, sitting down, his } arose hastily to greet him, a smile of pleasure 


cheek growing paler. 


“I am—I wanted you to know it first of all— } no—you have been ill—I see you have.” 


I~I am engaged to be married.” He had got it 
out at last, and sat staring at Herbert, who felt 
that he must say something, though it required 
& great effort to say, ‘‘I thought as much, uncle. 
Is it to the pretty seamstress?” 

“Yes, she is a seamstress, and I don’t care 
Who knows it. Helen talked about the difference 
in our station, and told me it would never do, 
but that is all nonsense, don’t you think so?” 

Herbert tried to reply, but her name had 
banished all command of his voice. His uncle 
looked at him with a surprised air, and then 
Continued, «T thought you would agree with me, 
Herbert, that it is not wealth or rank that makes 
“woman lovely or agreeable, and as to this 
World’s goods—why, Herbert, what is the mat- 
ter? You look as pale as a ghost. Are you 
sick ?” 

“Yes, uncle, I feel faint. I have not been 
well to-day, I will lie down on the couch here— 


better in a minute.” But the doctor did not go 
on; @ suspicion had entered his mind that this 
sudden indisposition was caused by disappoint- 
ment relative to his property. He felt hurt, he 
had supposed his nephew more noble, more 


attached to him than to think of such a thing 
seriously where his happiness was concerned. 
Oh! had he but known the truth, how much 
trouble it would have saved him. Yet his trouble 
of spirit was not to be compared to that of 
Herbert’s. 














CHAPTER VI. 











. j rated, Herbert entered the drawing-room of the 
He had been a frequent 























resided in the country, before Annie started to 
the boarding-school, and Herbert’s mother died, 




















They had met every vacation, and now Annie 























felt a brother’s love for the gay young creature, 
and often spent the evening with her, little 



































two weeks,” were the words of Annie, as she 








lighting up her beautiful countenance. ‘Ah, 











“Yes,” said he, sinking into a seat beside her, 
“T have been rather unwell—yet ’tis not much. 
T’ll soon be well,” he added, trying to evade the 
earnest look with which she regarded him. 

‘‘ Herbert,” said Annie, seriously, ‘‘something 
is the matter with you that you strive to conceal. 
I have noticed for some time that something 
weighs upon your spirits. Now why not tell me 
what it is—perhaps”—she hesitated a moment, 
then resumed—‘‘it may be that I could be of 
some little service—at least you might, I think, 
share your troubles with me. You always help 
me out of mine, you know. Has your last work 
been rejected by the publishers?” 

*¢Oh, no——” 

‘¢Has your uncle refused to advance you the 
funds, you think proper for a young gentleman 
of your style of living?” asked Annie, trying to 
call a smile to the sad countenance of her com: 
panion. 
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**Oh, no, none of these; but come, Annie, what 
have you been doing? How many new knights 
enlisted in your train at the———” 

**Come, come, Herbert, you shall not put me 
off. Don’t you know that I am a spoiled child, 
and must have all I want? Now I wish to 
know, as you are not in debt, if you are not 
in love. The only two things I can think of 
that would trouble a young man like you. Come, 
confess.” 

‘Annie, listen to me, and I will tell you what 
I have told no one else. You will not mention it, 
I know, if I desire it?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Annie. 

**T intend leaving this country-——” 

Annie started as though struck. ‘‘ You do not 
mean it, Herbert?” 

“Yes, Annie, I do. I have made all my 
arrangements to leave for Europe. I am anxious 
my uncle shall not know it until I am gone.” 

‘* But why would you go?” asked Annie, put- 
ting up her hand to shade her face from the 
bright light of the lamp, fearful lest her features 
would betray the agitation she felt. ‘And why 
would you leave your uncle in this manner? Has 
he been unkind to you?” 

“Oh, no—no—and yet he has, though he did 
not intend it—but I cannot feel dependant on 
him longer. I cannot live here a day longer. I 
am old enough now, and I must make my own 
way in the world—at any rate I must leave this 
place.” 

“You are excited, Herbert. What has your 
uncle done, that you should feel thus toward 
him?” 

“T cannot tell you now, Annie, the wound is 
too fresh. I have told you more now than I 
have any one else. But you have always seemed 
like a sister to me, Annie, and I could not leave 
the city without seeing you again. I shall leave 
to-morrow. You are the only one I shall bid 
farewell. I have had several of my poems bound 

expressly for you. I would have you keep them 
as remembrancers. Perhaps some other author 
would have been preferred; but I was selfish 
enough to want them to remind you still more 
of the giver.” 

‘None other would have been half as accept- 
able,” murmured Annie, as she took the hand- 
somely-bound volumes. ‘What souvenir can I 


give you half so valuable?” 
‘You can give me your prayers, Annie.” 
Herbert remained an hour longer, ere he bade 
her adieu. 
“God bless you, Herbert,” giving him her 
hand, and raising her tearful eyes to his face, 


ever come when you will need a friend, you will 
find one as long as I and my father live.” 

‘I know it, Annie. May God bless you also, 
my dear sister,” he touched his lips to her brow, 
and hurried away. Like a statue stood Annie, 
just as he had left her, with her slight form 
bent forward, and her eyes riveted on the door. 
Starting, at length, from this position, she 
clasped her hands, and with a low moan sank 
back on the sofa, where her father found her, 
an hour afterward, almost insensible. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tue sudden departure of his nephew caused 
Dr. Moleen much trouble of mind, such as only 
a noble, high, and generous mind can feel; and 
though he strove to forget it, and only think of 
Herbert as an ungrateful, mercenary character, 
yet he could not satisfy himself upon being so 
long deceived in the disposition of one whom he 
had lived so intimately with, and the wound his 
kind heart received could not heal in haste. 
Other troubles, too, did our bachelor friend 
have. His quiet home seemed like home no 
longer. Mrs. Reene had given him notice that 
she should leave, ‘‘as he would soon have another 
housekeeper, and should not need her,” and the 
old lady now went about the house with an air 
of injured and offended dignity that was truly 
distressing to our worthy doctor, who vainly 
tried to conciliate her, and retain her in his 
service. After much persuasion, she finally con- 
sented to remain long enough to arrange the 
house for the reception of the bride, the doctor 
having ordered new furniture. Both Mrs. Reene 
and Kitty, the maid, engaged places elsewhere, 
after holding an indignation meeting, and re- 
solving ‘‘that they wouldn’t stay and wait on 
one who had been a poor seamstress, who would 
be sure to feel mighty stuck up, and put on airs 
over them when she had worked as hard for her 
bread as they had, and wasn’t a mite better— 
people raised so poor never knew how to treat 
servants, if they happened to get them anyhow— 
but they’d stay till she come, just to see what 
she'd look like,” &c. Now neither Mrs. Reene nor 
Kitty were badly-disposed persons, but they had 
presided over the doctor’s household affairs 80 
long and faithfully, that they felt as though 
their rights were to be usurped, their dominion 
invaded, when informed that he was going @ 
bring home a wife. 

“Is this your house?” exclaimed Helen, 98 
the carriage stopped, and Dr. Moleen sprang 
out. He answered pleasantly that it was, as be 





she added, ‘‘remember, Herbert, should the time 


assisted them out, but he was so eager to usher 
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his blushing bride into her new home, that he 
did not notice the sudden paleness of Helen’s 
cheek, nor how she trembled as they passed in 
How well she remembered leaning over that 
same gate through which she now passed—and 
the young stranger, how vividly her imagination 
brought him before her, with his kind manner 
and dark eyes that gazed so earnestly upon her, 
how he had haunted her memory ever since. 
The idea now occurred to her that Herbert 
Moleen, of whom she had heard the doctor 
speak so often, and the interesting stranger 
might be the same person. She had always felt 
as if they would meet again, but her heart sank 
as she now thought over what she had heard his 
uncle say of his departure. 

Dr. Moleen had wished to invite some of his 
friends to be at his house to receive his pretty 
bride, but Louise had pleaded to pass the first 
day quietly in her home. He had hoped, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Reene’s presence would keep 
them from feeling alone and like strangers; but 
instead of advancing to receive them and show 
them to their rooms, this worthy lady had re- 
treated to her own. 

We need not tell how many pleasant things 
the doctor said to relieve the sisters and make 
them feel at ease, nor how delighted Louise was 
with the appearance of her new home. 

Leaving their handsomely-furnished chambers 
they descended to the parlor. Here everything 
was arranged with an air of elegance and taste. 
Louise’s beautiful eyes swam with tears as they 
glanced over the books and paintings, the guitar 
in one corner, the splendid piano in another, and 
from them to the noble and happy husband be- 
side her. 

“Come, my birdie, do you not like your cage 
Well enough to give me one of your sweet songs? 
You can now have an accompaniment, though 
your voice never needed any for my ear. Come 
sing me a song before we are called to dinner ” 

“You must remember how long it has been 
since I touched one,” said Louise, as she ran 







} Helen, do come and play some of your pieces for 
him! Is it not rich-toned?” 

Helen obeyed, for its sweet tones aroused her 
from her painful reflections. It seemed like 
;an old friend as she played piece after piece. 

‘*But where are you going?” said the doctor, 
as his young wife arose and passed out into the 
hall. 

She only answered with a merry laugh as she 
pushed open the door of the dining-room and 
entered, almost causing the startled Kitty to let 
fall the waiter of tumblers she was bringing in. 
The sudden appearance of the beautiful bride 
in her simple, yet becoming dress, her graceful 
figure, delicate hands, and above all, the plea- 
sant smile with which she greeted the surprised 
girl, and her sweet voice as she inquired for Mrs. 
Reene, convinced Kitty that she had been alto- 
gether mistaken in her estimate of what the 
future mistress would be. ‘She is in her room,” 
said the now humbled Kitty. I will tell her you 
want her,” and she hurried out, but Louise fol- 
lowed her, saying, ‘‘I have heard the good Mrs. 
Reene spoken of so often by the doctor, that I 
cannot stay any longer in the house without 
seeing her.” The old lady was as much sur- 
prised as Kitty had been, but succeeded in 
hiding it a little better as Louise enthusiastically 
praised her geraniums and tea-roses, and went 
into raptures over her japonica. Even the old 
cat was petted and praised, and the old lady’s 
heart swelled with honest pride as Louise pro- 
claimed everything so nice and pleasant! 

Dr. Moleen was surprised when his wife en- 
tered the parlor again with a beautiful bouquet 
composed of Mrs. Reene’s choicest flowers, and 
heard how well she had got acquainted with Mrs. 
Reene, Kitty, and even old Tabby, the cat. 

No more was said about leaving by house- 
keeper or maid. Like a joyous sunbeam, bright 
and gladdening, Louise glided about the house; 
and save when the thoughts of Herbert would 
cross his mind, Dr. Moleen was now a very happy 
man. (TO BE CONCLUDED, ) 























































































































































































































her fingers over the fine-toned instrument. Oh, 
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ALoye in my room I am sitting, 3 
With never a sound to fall; 
As shadows of twilight are flitting 
All gloomily over the wall; 
My harp in my hand I have taken, 
My fingers touch lightly each string, 
In my bosom the song birds awaken, | 
And start on their rainbow-like wing. 


Vou. XXVIII.—3 



































And beautiful thoughts all unbidden, 
And those which I cannot control, 
Start up from the place where they’ve hidden, 
Away in the depths of my soul; 
But when in their beauty to render, 
For language expressive I sigh, 
Away like the birds in their splendor, 
The sweet, little images fly. D. He 









THE YOUNG MISER’S DREAM. 


BY MAERY L. MEANY. 


«Come, Sam, you really must subscribe. Here 
are all of us going to give something, and you 
can afford to give a trifle as well as we.” 

“IT have already told you I had no money to 
spare.” 

«Poh! you must spare it. How can you re- 
fuse? You know poor Jones well: think of his 
family left destitute by his shocking death—we 
are all liable to the same fate, and should be 
charitable. Come, now, sign your name—don’t 
be so selfish and miserly.” 

**What good will my name do your list with- 
out money? and once more I tell you I have 
none of that to give,” and Sam Lee turned 
angrily from his tormenting companions, and 
walked quickly down the street. 

The subscription to which he was urged to 
contribute was for the widow and children of a 
carpenter, who had been crushed to death by 
the falling of a wall belonging to the house on 
which he was at work. His associates, feeling 
deeply for the bereaved and destitute family, 
interested themselves in their behalf, and all 
contributed something from their humble means, 
all except Sam Lee, to whom, as we have seen, 
they appealed in vain. Disappointed and cha- 
grined by his refusal, the men looked scornfully 
after him, as with hurried steps he passed from 
their view. 

“What does that stingy fellow do with his 
money? he earns more than any of us, and never 
spends anything,” was the remark that passed 
from one to another of the group. 

What does he do with his money? That had 
lo-g been the standing wonder of his associates. 
Lee was a first-rate mechanic; had always em- 
ployment and good wages; boarded at a cheap 
house, had no expensive habits, and yet he 
never seemed to be in possession of a dollar. 
His fellow-workmen strove in vain to unravel 
the mystery. Lively and talkative as he was in 
general, an allusion to the subject always made 
him suddenly silent, so that they were forced to 
content themselves with their own vague specu- 
lations, and at last concluded that he must send 
all his savings home to his people. But was this 
surmise a correct one? 

Seven years previous to this time, Lee had 





one of a large family, for whose support the 
little farm on which they dwelt but poorly pro- 
vided; and when he first began his labors as a 
carpenter, Sam proposed to himself to do all he 
could toward helping the old folks at home. 
During the first year he so far adhered to his 
purpose as to send a small remittance in each of 
his letters to the homestead, and at Christmas 
made a brief visit thither, on which occasion he 
took pains in purchasing for each member of the 
family what he thought would prove a useful and 
acceptable present. Very happy did his boyish 
heart feel in witnessing the delight he was able 
to confer on those he so well loved, and very 
firm was his mental determination to repeat his 
visit and his gifts the next Christmas. 

But on the return of the time-hallowed festival 
his feelings underwent a change, and instead of 
paying the contemplated visit he sent a letter, 
pleading the impossibility of his doing so, and 
inclosing ten dollars as a Christmas-gift to the 
whole family. And five years had passed since 
then, and not once during that long period had 
he revisited the home of his childhood. ‘’Twas 
too expensive,” he would sometimes mutter to 
himself, as if in answer to some invisible rebuker; 
so he contented himself with sending a letter 
of good-wishes, with the same large sum as 6 
Christmas-gift, on each recurrence of the season. 

The secret of the matter was Sam had become 
miserly and grasping to a degree marvellous in 
one of his age and originally generous disposi- 
tion. Carefully hoarding his weekly gains, he 
found no pleasure equal to that of counting over 
and feasting his eyes on the gradually increasing 
sum; but then his pleasure was alloyed by the 
continual dread of losing his treasure. He had 
deposited it at different institutions, from each 
one withdrawing it as his tormenting fears 
prompted, till he finally resolved to get it in his 
own hands, and trust to his own ingenuity in 
keeping it safe and unsuspected. This he had 
done only a few hours before the subscription 
was set afoot for the poor family of Jones; and 
wondering at the pertinacity with which he was 
importuned to subscribe, the more strange 8° he 
had ever steadily resisted all attempts they had 
made on his purse, whether for charity or amuse 


come to the city from his far-off home. He was i ment, Sam came to the conclusion, which none 
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but a miser’s brain could conceive, that his com- 
rades were aware of his secret riches, and were 
meditating how to gain possession thereof. 

With this idea he hastened to his boarding- 
house, and having carefully secured the door of 
his chamber, lighted a candle, and drew from 
the secret repositary he had himself designed a 
small, strong box. He unfastened it with trem- 
bling fingers, but the sight of its golden con- 
tents reassured him. With dilated eyes, he 
counted over the bright coins, for he had taken 
care to put away only hard, genuine gold and 
silver; he played noiselessly with the glittering 
heap, turning now and then an apprehensive 
glance around, as if afraid that from some of 
the gloomy corners of the dimly-lighted apart- 
ment some one would emerge to snatch his 
prize. 

At length he closed the box, and was about 
returning it to its hiding-place, when he suddenly 
paused, and his countenance began to work with 
contending emotions. He thought of the poor 
widow whose sudden and terrible bereavement 
had appealed to his native generosity, till the 
promptings of that covetousness which was fast 
becoming his ruling passion silenced the whispers 
of his better nature. He paused irresolute, took 
a half-eagle from the pile before him, turning it 
over and over in his hand, debating with himself 
if he should not appropriate to it the relief of 
poor Jones’ family. But as usual avarice gained 
the mastery, and returning the half-eagle to the 
box, he rested his arm on the table by which he 
sat and fell into a reverie, his eyes still riveted 
on the precious box beside him. His reflections 
did not seem to be of a very pleasant nature, 
and it was with a gesture of vexation that he 
finally drew a letter from the drawer of the little 
table, and proceeded to read it carefully through, 
pausing now and then in apparent perplexity. 
The letter was from his father, urging him to 
Teturn to his native place, as the town near 








Which they lived was now thriving and growing 
fast, and offered inducements to a good, steady 

carpenter, as the only one at present there was 
rather indolent and dissipated. Moreover, if 
Sam had laid by a little sum, as was likely, there 
Was &@ capital chance for investing it in a good | 





him. Such was the purport of Mr. Lee’s letter, 

and on first receiving it, Sam had almost decided 
to act upon its suggestions; but unwiliing to 
part with his beloved money, though conscious 
that it would tend to his ultimate advantage, 
deferred from day to day his decision. 

Now as he read it again, he thought more 
anxiously on the subject. He knew that his 
father was correct in surmising that a skilful 
and industrious mechanic such as he was, could 
do well in a thriving young town as the one indi- 
cated. Then as to the grocery store, he had 
ample means to close with Mr. B——’s offer, and 
by taking James into partnership with himself, 
could at the same time advance the interests of 
himself, and the whole family, since James lived 
at the old home, and was regarded as the main- 
stay of the house. Thus Sam reflected, and 
began to see the folly of losing two such rare 
chances. 

While he sat thus absorbed in thought, the 
evening wore away, all grew quiet in the house, 
and with his head resting on his hand, Sam fell 
asleep. He was startled by a slight noise at the 
door of his room, and listening attentively, soon 
became aware that the door had been cautiously 
opened, admitting a tall, dark figure, though the 
light was too dim to enable him to distinguish 
the features of the intruder, who glanced around, 
and then, as if observing the little box, advanced 
quickly to the table. Sam had only waited to 
feel certain that his instinctive apprehension was 
correct, and springing forward dealt the robber 
a blow with his clenched hand on the temple, 
which prostrated him on the floor. In falling, a 
faint cry escaped him, and Sam started with dis- 
may, for the voice somehow sounded familiarly 
on his ear. He trimmed the candle, and kneel- 
ing beside the unconscious victim of his blow, 
put aside with trembling fingers the hair that 
shrouded the stranger’s face, and beheld with 
horror—his own father. 

Agony and terror held him motionless for a 
time, during which, with harrowing distinctness 
the truth revealed itself to his mind. His father 


had several times spoken of his yearning desire 


to see his long-absent boy; he had at last come 


the long, dangerous journey, had sought him in 


business in the same town, as Mr. B——, the } his room, and the light not being sufficient to 


gtocer, was anxious to start for California, and 
Would sell his large stock at a bargain, for two § 


show if he whom he sought was in the room, 
had advanced to trim it, when the hand of that 


or three hundred dollars in cash, and the re- $ eagerly-sought son stretched him senseless and 
mainder to be paid to his wife in small sums ; bleeding on the floor. As all this darted with 
at stated periods. James Lee, Sam’s younger lightning speed across his tortured brain, Sam 
brother, had been employed in the store for ; sprang to his feet with a deep groan of anguish 
*everal years, so that if Sam could become the } and—awoke. 


So vividly was the fearful dream impressed 


Purchaser James could carry on the business for 5 
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upon his imagination, it was long before he could ; gave a gold eagle as his contribution to the 
shake off the terrible feelings it had aroused, | widow’s fund the following day, and very soon 
and regard it only as the result of his fevered | after was in his early home, where both his 
thoughts, and constant solicitude for his treasure, | enterprises succeeded to his satisfaction, and he 
or as a warning against the soul-blighting influ- ; ultimately became a wealthy man; but never 
ence of the passion he was indulging. The latter } again did he yield to the suggestions of avarice, 
interpretation Sam chose to give his dream, and } or forget the claims that his kindred and those 
he resolved not to harden himself against it. He ‘ in distress had upon him. 
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THE ONE THAT I LOVE. 


BY RICHARD COE. 


Tue one that I love hath golden hair, The one that I love hath a soul of truth, 

And an eye of beauty beyond compare; Unstained from the days of her earliest youth; 

She hath pearly teeth and a wee-bit mouth, And she often whispereth unto me, 

And a breath like the balm of the sunny South; { “I never loved any before I loved thee!” 

Her voice is like to a poet’s dream, And she layeth her delicate head on my breast, 

As gentle and soft as a Summer stream; And she heareth the beat of my heart ’neath my vest; 

And well do I know that she loveth me, She is all of life’s joy that is left unto me, 

For the strength of her love looketh out from her § And the strength of her love looketh out from her 
ee! e’e! 


The one that I love hath a heart at ease, 


| The one that I love is a part of my life— 
With the sweetest of Nature’s harmonies; | I 
3 


have made her a blessing—I have made her my 
She loveth the bees, and she loveth the flowers wife ; 
That make up the joy of the Summer hours; I will love her forever; I will love her for aye; 
She loveth the rain, and she loveth the snow, I will love her till life shall itself pass away; 
And she loveth to soothe another’s woe; ’ In that bright world of peace and of beauty above, 
But, best of all, she loveth me, } In the realms of the blest, I will seek for my love; 
And the strength of her love looketh out from her ; And the angels of glory will kiss her for me, 

e’e! ’ As the strength of her love looketh out from her e’e! 
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HAUNTED. 
BY MARIE 8S. LADD. 


Now the lake-side cot is lonely, 
The grand-dame grim with care, 
No longer she smiles on the sunshine 
That lit the little one’s hair; 
The shadowy room so haunted 
Will never give back the child, 
Who smiled by her side at eventide, 
And the weary hours beguiled. 


WIrain a time-browned cottage, 
Down by the water-side, 

A grand-dame and her little child 
Oft sat in the eventide, 

With shadows creeping ’round them 
In the dim and dusky room, 

They seemed to hear sweet voices, 
And see fair forms in the gloom. 


Though she darkens her little chamber, 
And watches the shadows that fall, 
’Tis never the form of her grandchild 
That steals o’er the murky wall. 
And ever she sighs in sorrow, 
And chatters in grief and pain, 
Then smiles that the eve of the morrow 
She can watch for the shadow again. 


They were gentle, swaying shadows, 
Tones that were floating low, 

Like the music of many waters 
Moving with ceaseless flow; 

‘But never a tone of wailing 
Fell on their list’ning ear, 

Nor saw they a form of darkness 
Filling their hearts with fear. 
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WHAT 


BY JANE 


“Ir seems to me,” said Miss Newton, ‘that 
people, who marry for love, are never as happy 
as those who marry without it.” 

“My dear,” said her mother, that’s a strange 
opinion.” 

The young lady colored. 

“Not, mamma, with the experience of some 
of our friends before us. There’s my old school- 
mate, Julia, who made such a romantic mar- 
riage; and who is now miserable.” 

“I am glad you mentioned her, Emily, for 
now I know how you fell into yourerror. For 
instance, I do not admit that Julia married for 
love, in the true sense of that term. In other 
words, she was not in love with Lieut. Carter, 
but an ideal officer, who was perfection in all 
things.” 

“Oh! mamma.” 

“Tam not a bit too severe. Most of the mar- 
riages, which school-girls call love-matches, are 
of this character. Between the young couple 
there is really no love at all, but each loves an 
ideal being, which the curls of the lady, and the 
moustache of the gentleman, have respectively 
suggested. Of course, when, after marriage, the 
two become intimately acquainted, the delusion 
fades. The husband soon discovers that the 
wife, who comes down to breakfast in curl- 
papers, who is often out of temper, and who 
now thinks of her own comfort quite as much as 
of his, is anything but an angel. On her part, 
the wife finds that the lover, who was miserable, 
before marriage, if he could not spend the even- 
ing with her, is now frequently ennuied when he 
remains at home, is always selfish, and often 
capricious. In this way, the scales fall from the 
eyes of both; and disgust succeeds to infatua- 
tion. Nay! by a natural law of the mind, the 
reaction leads to injustice; and each thinks too 
little of the other now, because they thought too 
much before.” 

“What a picture you have drawn, mamma! 
Never, never will I marry, if I am to be thus 
deceived.” 

The mother smiled. 

“But, my dear,” she answered, “I have not 
said that all marriages ended thus. My remarks 
Were confined to those, in which there was no 
true love on either side, but in its place a 
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romantic fancy for an impossible bit of perfeo- 
tion. It is only those, who are foolish enough 
to marry \under this delusion, who live unhap- 
pily; for they only are disappointed.” 

‘«But, mamma,” said the daughter, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘how can you call that love, which 
admits even the possibility of a fault in the one 
beloved?” 

“True love, my dear, loves in spite of faults. 
Or rather, it is founded on a just appreciation of 
character, which teaches him or her who loves, 
that the one beloved, even with her or his faults, 
is better adapted than any other to render the 
lover happy.” 

‘““What a cold, calculating thing you make 
love to be!” 

“Not at all, my child. Providence wisely 
gives to most, if not all, an instinct, as it were, 
by which to know whom to love. This instinct, 
however, comes into play, not when we are still 
children, but only when we have grown up: and 
it is as distinct from the infatuation of the 
school-girl, or the sophomore, as day is from 
darkness. We fall into love, even the wisest of 
us, and do not reason ourselves into it. We 
cannot analyze why we love, but we feel that 
such or such a one will make us happy.” 

‘*But isn’t that what Julia did?” 

“No, my dear. The instinct I speak of is one 
of a matured person, and Julia was a mere child. 
Indeed some never grow mature, no matter how 
old they become.” 

Emily looked puzzled. 

“‘T seem to be too metaphysical for you,” said 
the mother, with a smile. ‘‘Let me see if I can 
make my meaning plain, by the use of an illus- 
tration.” 

The daughter's face cleared off. 

“You liked well enough,” said the mother, 
with another smile, ‘‘to amuse yourself with 
your doll, when you were a child, didn’t you? 
You found pleasure in playing with broken bits 
of china, which you had no difficulty in fancying 
to be dishes. Yet you could not deceive your- 
self now in this way? You could not amuse 
yourself witb a doll?” 

“No, no,” replied Emily. 

“And why? I will answer for you. It is 
because your tastes have altered. Nor do you 
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stop to reason about it, when 1 ask youif you 
could still play with broken china. You feel, 
instantly, that you could not. Well, in like 
manner, a matured woman, or a matured man, 
who has learned to think and to feel, is instinc- 
tively drawn toward, or repelled from, persons 
of the other sex. This magnetism, if I may call 
it such, often leads, when it is one of attraction, 
to love.” 

“‘Why not always?” 

‘Because, my dear, matured men, or women, 
hold their feelings under more or less control; 
and are not willing to bestow their hearts, unless 
they can also give their esteem. An acquaint- 
ance, formed under these circumstances, ripens 
into love, only when the sum of the good quali- 
ties, in the beloved object, exceeds the sum of 
the bad ones: and when, besides, the adaptability 
of character, each to each, becomes more and 
more apparent. This is real love, Emily, and 





nothing else is worthy of the name. When per- 
sons marry, with this sort of feeling on both 
sides, there is no danger of unhappiness, because 
there is no danger of deception. The husband 
does not, to his chagrin, discover that he has 
married quite a different creature to what he 
imagined he had, nor does the wife, fancying 
she had secured an Apollo, find out, to her 
horror, that she has wedded a Pan.” 

“I see now what you mean,” said the daugh- 
ter, thoughtfully, ‘‘and acknowledge that I was 
foolish. I had not thought enough about the 
matter, when I said that Julia married for love.” 

The conversation ceased at this point We 
have only to add that it was not lost on Emily, 
who, two years after, married the man of her 
choice: not, indeed, such a one as she would have 
selected, when a school-girl, but one whom she 
could, through all her life, look up to and love. 





LEOLA LEE. 


BY LILY MAY. 


A sup just bursting into bloom, 
Nurs’d by the fresh’ning dews of May, 
A hope that scatters darkest gloom, 
A sunbeam glancing o’er life’s way; 
A bird just fledged and fit for flight, 
A leaf loos’d from the parent tree, 
A strengthened plant that loves the light; 
Like these was young Leola Lee. 


She lived a gentle, quiet life, 

Few knew what virtues she possess’d, 
For words had never roused to strife 

The hopes that slumbered in her breast; 
And yet, a wild, ambitious dream 

Had dared to find an entrance there; 
Anon, there came a fitful gleam 

Which needed all her gentle care 
To fan it to a brilliant flame, 

Then feed .t ere it fled away, 
’Till persevering it became 

A light to shine by night and day. 


It brightly gleamed where’er she moved, 
Though visible to none beside, 
It was her brightest hope, and proved 
Her guiding star on life’s wild tide— 
Yet still there rankled in her breast 
Thoughts that would ever give her pain; 
Until that burden of unrest 
Found utterance in this simple strain. 


“ And must my inner spirit feel 
What I with words can ne’er reveal? 





Must feeling’s fount unchecked still flow, 
Unconscious of the hidden woe 

That fiercely rankles in my breast, 

And oft disturbs my nightly rest, 

And I be doom’d to smother still 

The fire that yet consumes at will? 


“Father above, to thee alone 

I pour my deep and heartfelt moan, 

Be my communings e’er so brief 

My o’ercharged heart can find relief, 

And though I meet, nor praise, nor blame, 
From those for whom I’ve asked the same, 
No words from me can ever tell 

How long I’ve loved them, and how well.” 


Time pass’d, yet never to her heart 
Came the full answer to her pray’r, 
For she would never claim a part 
Save that allotted to her share, 
Which carelessly and coldly sent 
Found no sweet echo in her soul, 
So finely were the fibres blent 
’Twas hard to reach that inner goal. 


But if those strings should e’er be tried, 
They’d wake so deep, so wild a strain, 
None but the true and purified 
Could fully waft them back again; 
May no rude hand attune them o’er 
With false pretences all the while, 
Better be silent evermore 
Than waken’d by a touch of guile. 





MRS. BENTLEY’S LESSONS. 
A SKETCH OF SUMMER BOARDING. 


BY MRS. 


“WHERE are you going this summer, Anna?” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t know. There’s an 
end put to our pleasant summer tour, now that 
I have two children, for I am sure I could never 
travel with such a tribe after me, nurses and all. 
I found one enough goodness knows. Charles 
wants to take country board somewhere—near 
enough for him to come out every night.” 

“Then you'll go to Rocklandtown, of course.” 

“T hate Rocklandtown.” 

“So do I; but you know the old adage, ‘beg- 
gars mustn’t be choosers,’ and after all Parker’s 
is really a capital place.” 

‘‘Parker’s! yes, a capital place for gossip and 
slander—I have always heard that.” 

“It is no more of a place for gossip than all 
boarding-houses are. There are always some 
who will talk, and some who will listen, and some 
who will repeat, and of course at a large board- 
ing-house like Parker’s, you will no doubt come 
across specimens of each. But that is no reason 
why you should deprive yourself of the con- 
veniences which that farm-house possess over all 
of which I have any knowledge.” 

“The greatest inducement to me would be 
your society, for of course you go there. You 
are a regular fixture, are you not?” 

“To be sure we have taken rooms. We always 
do from year to year, but this summer I do not 
know but that we shall give them up. I have 
no young children to keep me there, and I have 
& great fancy for spending the summer at the 
sea-shore. In fact, I came here to offer you my 
rooms, for you must know every room in the 
house has been rented since February. There 
are plenty who will be glad of them. Mrs. Par- 
ker turns scores away every spring. I only 
want to give you the first choice.” 

“You are very kind, Nelly—just like your 
own dear self to think of me with my noisy little 
troop. Not a very pleasant exchange to the 
boarders, I fancy, if they were to take the place 
of your all but grown up children.” 

“You will find plenty of company—it is a 
regular nursery; and there could not be a safer 
place for children than that broad, green lawn, 





With its graveled walks; and back, the meadow 
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land with its orchard trees, and the avenue of 
althea’s that affords such a shaded path even at 
noonday. I tell you what, Anna, you drive out, 
and look at the rooms, and if you don’t like them 
don’t think of going. Emily Turner is very anx- 
ious to get board there, but she does not dream 
of my giving up my rooms, or she would have 
been after them long ago.” 

Mrs. Bentley began to think that Parker’s 
must be a very desirable place. That evening 
the charms with which her friend, Mrs. Haydon, 
had invested the spot, were pourtrayed to her 
husband in the same glowing colors, and resulted 
in a drive out to Rocklandtown the following 
morning. 

The rooms did indeed seem very inferior and 
small, but the air of cleanliness about them, and 
the genial good-humor glowing in the faces of 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker attracted Mrs. Bentley; 
and as she stood on the bA@#¥d, stone piazza that 
extended across the back of the house, and 
looked out through the cloister-like arches upop 
the charming grounds beyond, she made her de- 
cision, and forthwith completed her arrange- 
ments. 

‘*So you are going to Parker’s to board,” said 
Mrs. Grassdell, the wife of a brother of Mrs. 
Bentley. ‘I am glad of it. If you are not 
taught some lessons there, that you need to 
learn, then I am mistaken.” 

‘«What lessons do you mean, Ellen?” 

“Never mind. It is my opinion though, that 
you will learn something beyond nominative I, 
possessive my or mine, objective me.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Ellen? Do you think I 
am egotistical?” 

“Not exactly, but you have lived so exclu- 
sively amongst your friends, and they have so 
flattered, and petted, and spoiled you, that you 
know no more of the world than a baby.” 

“IT do,” answered Mrs. Bentley, the color 
mounting to her face, ‘I know enough about 
the world. It is only because I prefer imputing 
good motives to persons instead of bad ones, 
that makes you think me ignorant.” 

‘*Now answer me honestly, Anna, who is more 
frequently in the right in the estimate formed of 
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our mutual friends—you orI? If J had been 
deceived as many times as you have, I warrant 
no one would have the opportunity of deceiving 
me again; but each new face you see you put 
your trust in, and are fool enough to believe 
every smooth word spoken to you. Jf you don’t 
learn some lessons this summer then I am mistaken. 
I only hope and pray that your eyes will be 
opened to see who your true friends are.” 

‘IT do not want my eyes opened any wider,” 
said Mrs. Bentley, pettishly. ‘I see enough 
that is disagreeable now.” 

After such a conversation, it would have been 
singular if Mrs. Bentley had not felt some dis- 
trust of the strange faces amongst whom she 
was soon thrown; but it lasted not long. A 
slight acquaintance with the ‘goodlie companie,’ 
which assembled around the well-filled board, or 
gatlered in the old stone piazza of a morning, 
or in the large, cool parlor at eventide, convinced 
her that the grievous lessons her sister-in-law had 
predicted would be postponed for that season. 
Never since her removal from her Southern home 
had she been thrown amidst so charming, and so 
congenial a set. 

First in her admiration stood Mrs. Nolen, a 


lady whose brilliant conversational powers en- 


grossed her attention. The ease and affuability 
of her manner was tempered by a certain dig- 
nity, which while it#gtracted Mrs. Bentley, pre- 
vented her from forming the intimacy toward 
which she felt so much inclination. A Mrs. 
Moodie, for whom Mrs. Bentley at first felt an 
aversion, became at length her great favorite; 
and indeed her sparkling vivacity, and very 
many winning ways, made her the life of the 
household. Another great attraction was her 
exceeding truthfulness of manner. Mrs. Bent- 
ley fully appreciated this truth, for she had often 
been condemned by her own family for her ex- 
cessive candor. She loved her friends devotedly, 
never suffering them to be attacked in her pre- 
sence without defending them to the best of her 
ability. She told them pleasant things said of 
them, because it gave her pleasure to do so. Of 
persons to whom she was indifferent, she was 
quite as apt to gossip as are the majority of her 
sex; and those whom she disliked, she disliked 
with a hearty fervor, until she discovered some 
redeeming trait in them, and then not unfre- 
quently did her impressible nature cause her to 
unsay the unkind things that she felt guilty in 
having said. Her undeveloped and undisciplined 
character was the occasion of her being often 
misunderstoe@d, and only in the hearts of those 





One morning, when Mrs. Bentley was in Mra. 
Moodie’s room, the conversation turned upon 
Mrs. Nolen. 

‘IT do not know how I have incurred her dis- 
pleasure,”’ said Mrs. Moodie, ‘“‘but she has not 
been in my room this season, and previous sum- 
mers we have been very intimate. I am sorry, 
for I admire her exceedingly.” 

‘““Why is she angry with you?” said Mrs. 
Bentley, curious to know particulars. “I am 
sure I did not know it. She always speaks of 
you as though you were on the best terms.” 

‘Oh, we have had no quarrel—some siories 
that had got about this spring, and that I thought 
I had traced to her, but after all I believe Miss 
Somers is at the root of it. I mentioned them 
to Mrs. Nolen’s sister, and that has been the 
cause of the coolness, I fancy. Mrs. Nolen is 
one who would take no pains to defend herself 
if she was falsely accused.” 

‘*How unlike she is to me. I could never rest 
until I had confronted my accuser—but if I had 
her dignity to fall back upon I should be con- 
tent. I wish I was like her.” 

‘‘You need not wish to be. It is all very well 
in Mrs. Nolen, whose experience of life has been 
such as to make her so, but I should be sorry to 
see you so artificial.” 

‘¢Oh, she is not artificial. It is just as natural 
to her to be dignified as it is for me to talk and 
eat in my ‘harum scarum’ way.” 

‘You have not known her so long as I have. 
She was wild and wayward enough before that 
unfortunate affair of hers.” 

‘*What unfortunate affair?” 

“Is it possible that you have never heard of 
it? Well, I shall not be the one to enlighten 
you.” 

‘‘Now that is really unkind. You know how 
much curiosity I have, and I shall always be 
imagining something dreadful until I hear the 
tale.” 

“Indeed, I shall not tell you. 
knows more about it than I do. 
want the particulars.” 

The next morning Mrs. Bentley joined Miss 
Somers as she started for a morning walk. The 
one subject uppermost in her mind she could 
hardly help referring to, but Miss Somers was 
busily recounting the story of her troubles with 
Mrs. Moodie, who she thought was treating her 
very cruelly this season. 

“I do not think I shall stay here all summer,” 
said Miss Somers, ‘it makes it so unpleasant for 
me. I have most cried myself sick about it, for 


Miss Somers 
Ask her if you 


who had known her well and long could she win ; Mrs. Moodie and I have always been so inti- 


® lasting place. 


mate.” 
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“Why don’t you tell her that you never said 
these things? She would surely believe so old 
and so intimate a friend. She knows that she 
has been mistaken once in her suppositions, and 
of course she is as liable to have made another 
error. I'll tell her for you.” 

“No, no, that wouldn’t do. I don’t want her 
to know that I have said anything about it to 
you. There is always some fuss here. I advise 
you to be careful. Speaking out what you think, 
as you do, will very likely be the means of get- 
ting you into some scrape before the summer is 
over.” 

“Never fear forme. ‘I like every one in the 
house too well to quarrel with them.” 

“There is one lady in this house that a person 
of your disposition ought to be careful of. I 
shall not tell you who it is, but I will put you 
on your guard. She is ‘all things to all men,’ 
and if I am not mistaken you have already 
formed a very incorrect estimate of her cha- 
racter. She is a very dangerous, insincere 
woman.” 

“Why, Miss Somers, do you know what you 
are doing? You are saying that which will by 
turns make me suspicious of every lady in the 
house, for I should never find out who it was. 
Now that you have told me so much you ought 
to, in justice to me, and to the other ladies, let 
me know which one it is. I am sure it is very 
kind in you to take such an interest in me, and 
I appreciate your kindness. You need not be 
afraid of my making an improper use of your 
confidence. Is it that funny-looking lady who 
came last?—oh, what’s her name, she has such 
restless-looking eyes, and talks so much about 
her principles? I have not spoken half a dozen 
words to her.” 

“Mrs. Grimshaw you mean—oh, no. This is 
the first time I ever saw her, but the lady I refer 
to I have known for years, and I was as much 
captivated with her once as you are now.” 

“Who can it be? not Mrs. Moodie, for she is 
truth herself, nor those lovely sisters, Mrs Per- 
cival and Mrs. Stanley, for they are the most 
religiously conscientious people that I ever came 
across, nor Mrs. Nolen, who would never stoop 
to any evil, nor——” 

“Stop, stop—you need not go on with the 
list—Mrs. Nolen is the one, and you can admire 
her talents and her beauty as much as you 
choose, but never trust her.” 

Mrs. Bentley drew a long breath. “How very 
kind of Miss Somers,” thought she. ‘I never 
should have distrusted her,” she said, aloud. 

“The ladies in the parlor were speaking of 
you last evening after you went up stairs,” 





continued Mrs. Somers, ‘‘and one of them said 
that she admired your simplicity of manner and 
your naturalness. ‘It is an affected simplicity, 
I imagine,’ said Mrs. Nolen, ‘and her natural- 
ness is nothing but art.’” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Mrs. Bentley, her 
cheeks allin a glow. ‘‘How could she think so 
meanly of me? I’m sure I have always wished 
to be different, and tried to be, but it was of no 
use. Many a lesson my sister, Mrs. Grassdell, 
has read me about my thoughtless, impulsive 
ways. Ah, Ellen was not so far from right after 
all! I think my eyes will be opened this sum- 
mer, as she said they would be.” 

‘*Mind you don’t say a word about it to any 
one—only watch for yourself.” 

‘Very well. Oh, Miss Somers, Mrs. Moodie 
commenced telling me something about Mrs. 
Nolen’s early life, or rather, she made an allu- 
sion to some unpleasant occurrence, which, when 
she found I had not heard of, she would not 
continue, but told me that you knew more of 
the particulars than she did. What was it?” 

“That happened long ago, and ought not to 
be revived, for no one can accuse Mrs. Nolen of 
the least indiscretion since. Mrs. Moodie, on 
the contrary, is always committing some impru- 
dent act, and she need not talk about Mrs. 
Nolen.” 

“She did not talk abovf her. I want you to 
understand me. She positively refused to tell 
me of the circumstance, to which she had acci- 
dentally alluded, and sent me to you for infor- 
mation.” 

“It was only an old love affair, or rather a 
want of love in an affair she had on hand. Her 
husband was her first choice, but through the 
instrumentality of friends she became betrothed 
to another. Frightened at the near approach 
of the day fixed upon for the wedding, she 
retracted her promise, and subsequently married 
Mr. Nolen. There have been many versions of 
this affair, but this I know to be the true one.” 

“Well, she did just right,” said Mrs. Bentley. 
“Tf I had known her, I would have upheld her 
through the whole. I think more of her than 
ever—to have sufficient independence to break 
off an alliance so near completion, when her 
heart was with another. Yet, I wish she had 
not said that of me, and I am so sorry to think 
her insincere; but perhaps her experience of 
life may have caused her to appear more so than 
she really is. I am sure from things I have 
heard her say, that underneath the cold exterior 
which she sometimes assumes, she has a warm 
heart that throbs right nobly. I was reading a 
poem to her, not long ago, wherein was narrated 
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some act of heroism, and I saw the tears gather 
in her eyes, and her lips quiver. Oh, Miss 
Somers, I am sure you must be wrong.” 

“You are welcome to think so, if you chose. 


I am sure it makes no difference to me,”’ replied - 


Miss Somers, plainly showing her pique by her 
tones. 

They had retraced their steps, and were now 
sauntering slowly through the grounds. Mrs. 
Moodie came toward them, and Miss Somers fell 
back. ; 

**T know all now,” said Mrs. Bentley. ‘It 
was not at all what I expected—but quite 
romantic, wasn’t it? Mrs. Marston ought to 


hear it—it would furnish her with materials for 
her next story.” 

‘Yes, they say that that Mrs. Marston writes. 
Mrs. Percival and Mrs. Stanley have taken a 
I must say it is more than 


great fancy to her. 
I have.” 

‘She seems clever enough, but nothing re- 
markable. When do the Canning’s arrive?” 

“They are expected next week, I think. Ah, 
here we have come upon Mrs. Marston, botan- 
izing.” 

‘‘Not botanizing,” said Mrs. Marston, ‘only 
gathering a few wild flowers for Willie, who is 
not well to-day, and he does so dearly love 
flowers.” 

“But the Cannings,” continued Mrs. Bentley, 
‘do tell me about them. [I have heard Mrs. 
Canning was perfectly beautiful.” 

“She is very handsome—do you know her, 
Mrs. Marston?” 

«“‘No—yes—that is, I am not acquainted with 
her, but I have frequently met her, and we have 
several mutual friends. I am very anxious to 
know more of her, for I hear she is a lovely, 
warm-hearted woman, and such a character I 
should value more than all the beauty in the 
world. Combined as they are in her, they must 
make her very attractive.” 

** You will soon have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself; she is a great favorite of Mrs. 
Haydon, Mrs. Bentley.” 

“Yes, I know that. 
lovely creature?” 

«*Well—yes, I like her very well,” was Mrs. 
Moodie’s disjointed answer. ‘‘She did not want 
to come here this summer, but her husband 
engaged the rooms last year, and Mr. Parker 
would not let them off. She was in a great way 
when I saw her last, because she could not get 
them off from her hands, for she was determined 
not to spend another summer in the same house 
with Mrs. Whilton and her unruly boy.” 

Mrs. Bentley looked amazed. Mrs. Haydon’s 


Isn’t Nelly Haydon a 





apparently disinterested motives dawned upon 
her in a new light. 

“Did you ever see that black lace breakfast- 
cap, and faded green silk wrapper of her’s? I 
declare they nearly killed me—but what a shame 
for me to make fun of so dear a friend of your’s, 
If she only had a little more taste in dress, she 
would be quite endurable. Of course you would 
never think of repeating what I have said.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Moodie. I never should 
think of repeating it, for I would not have Nelly’s 
feelings so hurt for the world.” 

Mrs. Bentley left Mrs. Moodie and Mrs. Mars- 
ton, and retraced her steps to the house. After 
that morning’s conversation, she did not fra- 
ternize quite as well as formerly with Mrs. 
Moodie. Feeling a little distrust both of her, 
and of Mrs. Nolen, who did not avail herself as 
frequently as formerly of the opportunities for 
enjoying their society; but her acquaintance 
with the two sisters, Mrs. Percival and Mrs. 
Stanley, and their friend, Mrs. Marston, in- 
creased rapidly. Mrs. Grimshaw also attached 
herself to this party, and Mrs. Bentley felt con- 
science-stricken that she could not bring herself 
to like better one whose good principles, were 
so frequently brought forward as her guide and 
rule of condnet. 

The summer days, despite the heat, passed 
pleasantly away. Beneath the shade of some wide- 
spreading elm or chesnut, the ladies gathered, 
and while one read aloud some poem of rare 
beauty—now Mrs. Browning’s, and again our 
own grand Edith May’s—the others bent busily 
over dainty bits of embroidery, or pieces of 
worsted work, whose brilliant colors contrasted 
finely with their white morning dresses, and the 
greensward beneath and the green branches 
above them. 

The evenings, then, what merry times! In 
lively sallies, in mirthful games, and in be- 
wildering music the hours lost themselves. The 
Cannings were great favorites, and contributed 
vastly to the enjoyment of the party. Only 
poor Mrs. Marston’ kept aloof. Some unforta- 
nate misunderstanding between herself and Mrs. 
Canning had effectually alienated them, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Marston’s earnest desire to 
make her acquaintance. Now and then, through 
Mrs. Percival’s persuasions, she would make her 
appearance in the drawing-room for an evening, 
but her own sensitive, rather suspicious nature, 
caused her not unfrequently to fancy slights, 
when none were intended, and consequently 
these evenings were anything but pleasant to 
her. Finally, she withdrew herself entirely to 
her own apartment, and as her room was 
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large and pleasantly furnished, some of the 
ladies were almost always to be found there 
during the evening. 

Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. Percival, Mrs. Grimshaw 
and Mrs. Bentley met there on one occasion. 
Some of the boarders were in the parlor, and 
others watching the gentlemen at their games in 
the ten-pin alley. 

“How sweetly Mrs. Hunter dresses,” said 
Mrs. Stanley. 

“Um!” said Mrs. Grimshaw. ‘It is plain 
enough to see what she makes so much display 
for, I advise you to look after your husband, 
Mrs, Percival.” 

“Oh, no danger,” laughed Mrs. Percival. 
“Mrs. Hunter is an old friend of mine, and of 
my husband’s, too. I could not trust him in 
safer keeping.” 

“Well, I am opposed to such extravagance in 
dregs, and principled against it too. Besides, 
you can’t make me believe that she does not 
flirt. She may be an old friend of the Percivals, 
but I am sure she never knew Mr. Marston 
before this summer—eh, Mrs. Marston?” 

Mrs. Marston colored slightly. ‘It never 
entered my head to ask my husband,’ she an- 
swered, seemingly embarrassed. 

“It is my advice to you to interest yourself a 
little in the matter. Mrs. Hunter is a dangerous 
Woman,”’ continued Mrs. Grimshaw. 

“I do not see any occasion for interfering 
with my husband,” answered Mrs. Marston, 
proudly. 

“Others may, if you do not,” said Mrs. Grim- 
shaw, with emphatic nods of the head. 

Mrs. Stanley and Mrs. Percival exchanged 
glances, and Mrs. Bentley’s face was more 
flushed than Mrs. Marston’s. It required the 
memory of her sister-in-law’s precepts to keep 
her quiet. 

“Oh, I see you don’t think there is any occa- 
sion for anxiety, but I know better than to 
excite needless fears. It is from a sense of 
duty that I have used my eyes and my ears, too, 
snd I know what is going on,” continued Mrs. 
Grimshaw. 

“I must insist upon an explanation,” said 
Mrs. Marston, with dignity. ‘I do not under- 
stand such accusations.” 

“If I have put you on your guard, that is 
all that is sufficient, for I am no busy-body, 
telling tales backward and forward for the 
purpose of making mischief. I considered it to 
be my duty to say what I have said, but I shall 
not tell anything more.” 

Mrs. Bentley, fully aroused, answered, “I 
should not take any notice of reports coming in 


such a way, Mrs. Marston. For my part, I 
never believe those fancy statements. If one 
can tell me what was said, and who said it, it 
may be worth while to pay some attention.” 

“So you mean to convey the idea, Mrs. 
Bentley, that I have not heard any reports con- 
cerning be 

«+I mean to convey the idea, that if you had 
heard any, I should have had a much better 
opinion of your principles if you had kept 
them to yourself,” interrupted Mrs. Bentley, her 
cheeks aglow with the indignation which she 
felt. 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Bentley,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Marston; ‘but indeed, I would 
rather you would not incur Mrs. Grimshaw’s 
displeasure, by——” Mrs. Marston hesitated, 
and Mrs. Grimshaw finished for her. 

‘*By your interference, I'll give you a piece 
of advice, Mrs. Bentley, attend to your own 
affairs, your husband’s and your children’s, but 
leave your friends to take care of themselves. 
You will have quite enough to keep you busy 
with the first, I imagine, and at any rate, you 
will never get any thanks from the latter.” 

Mrs. Bentley thought little of this speech at 
the time, but she remembered it afterward. 

Mrs. Marston had become a great favorite 
with Mrs. Bentley, since her distrust of Mrs. 
Nolen, and she now espoused her cause against 
Mrs. Grimshaw with valor. She discussed the 
matter with the other ladies, in eager warmth, 
without realizing that she was thus giving 
greater publicity to the disagreeable rumor, and 
consequently increasing Mrs. Marston’s annoy- 
ance 

Not long after this, Mrs. Moodie came into 
Mrs. Bentley’s room, and closing the door after 
her with an air of secrecy, said, 

“T have come to ask_you a question, Mrs. 
Bentley—not that I believe you have ever said 
such a thing, but it will be a satisfaction to hear 
from your own lips that there was no foundation 
for the story. Miss Somers tells me that you 
came to her, and told her that I had given you 
the whole history of Mrs Nolen’s early life, and 
in that way threw her off her guard, until you 
had gained your point in ascertaining from her 
all you wished to know.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Moodie, how can people be so 
wicked? But this is a falsehood that carries its 
| refutation along with it.” 





‘Of course it does. Miss Somers is too shrewd 

‘a person to be taken in that way. It only con- 
firms the opinion I had already formed of her.” 
Mrs. Bentley felt sick at heart. She recalled 
what Miss Somers had told her of Mrs. Nolen’s 
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speech about herself, and she was not long in 
coming to the conclusion that that also was a 
falsehood. From that day she sought Mrs. Nolen’s 
society with renewed avidity, and the more she 
saw of her the better was she convinced that she 
was well worthy of the high esteem in which her 
friends held her. Mrs. Nolen treated her with 
exceeding coolness, and both Mrs. Moodie and 
Mrs. Bentley were led to infer that Miss Somers 
had told her own story to Mrs. Nolen, but the 
subject was too delicate a one to admit of any 
explanation to her, and Mrs. Bentley was there- 
fore obliged to let the matter rest, very much 
regretting that her curiosity had lost her a 
friendship from which she had promised herself 
so much pleasure. 

But she had not yet learned to be politic, and 
she treated Miss Somers with all the scorn that 
in her opinion she merited. Miss Somers re- 
venged herself by insinuations which were not 
lost by the ears upon which they fell, and gradu- 
ally Mrs. Bentley found herself avoided by the 
ladies. Even Mrs. Marston partook of the gene- 
ral feeling that Mrs. Bentley was curious, inter- 
meddling and a gossip. And about this time 
another of her mal-apropos remarks confirmed 
the unjust opinion in Mrs. Canning’s mind. 

In conversation with Mrs. Canning, Mrs. Bent- 
ley, speaking of the high terms of regard in 
which she had heard her spoken of by her 
friends, said, ‘‘I believe they were dissatisfied 
with your marriage, having expected a more 
advantageous alliance.”” Mrs, Bentley was quite 
unaware that Mr. Canning’s circumstances had 
been very inferior previous to his marriage, but 
had supposed that the friends of Mrs. Canning 
would not have been satisfied with any ‘‘ business 
man,” that their ambition demanded some titled 
foreigner, or some man high in office in our own 
country, from what she had heard said. But 
Mrs. Canning constrf@a it differently, and being 
very spirited, and very devoted as a wife, she 
resented the affront which she imagined Mrs. 
Bentley had put upon her husband. Mr. Can- 
ning was in reality a great favorite of Mrs. 
Bentley’s, she feeling particularly attracted to- 
ward him as he was from the same New England 
state; but thereafter her attempts at conversa- 
tion with either of the two were failures, and as 
she was ignorant of the cause of offence, she 
‘was unable to vindicate herself. 

Mrs. Bentley began to feel constantly annoyed 
by the change in the manner of the ladies to- 
ward her, and when she recalled her defence of 
Mr. Marston, and the subsequent coldness of 
his wife, and the train of circumstances which 
had caused Mrs. Nolen to repel her advances 





toward intimacy, she looked upon herself as an 
injured woman, and resolved that she would not 
longer endure the disagreemens of her situation. 

It was no difficult task to persuade her hus- 
band that a few weeks at the sea-shore would be 
a desirable change, and consequently they made 
their arrangements for departure. 

The requisite city shopping fatigued Mrs. 
Bentley so much as to bring on a severe attack 
of nervous headache, which deferred their de- 
parture for several days; and during this time 
the kindness of the ladies well nigh obliterated 
all her unpleasant feelings. Mrs. Percival’s 
small, fair hand seemed to chase away the pain 
from her head with its magnetic influence. Mrs. 
Marston reading in her low, dreamy voice would 
not unfrequently soothe her into slumber when 
all other means had failed. All volunteered 
some assistance, and the result was that when 
at length the Bentleys took their departure, 
they left with pleasant feelings toward all ex- 
cepting Miss Somers, whose violation of prin- 
ciple had been too flagrant to entirely overlook; 
and the good little Mrs. Grimshaw, whose prin- 
ciples in the eyes of Mrs. Bentley stuck out like 
bars of iron in every direction; and toward whom 
she still reproached herself for feeling badly. 

Upon their arrival at the sea-side they joined 
the Grassdells and their party at the hotel in 
which they were boarding. When Mrs. Bentley 
had last seen her sister-in-law, she had given 
her a glowing description of the charming society 
at Parker’s, and the delightful summer she was 
passing there. 

Now she felt a little uncomfortable at Mrs. 
Grassdell’s first question, for she detected the 
lurking smile in her eye. 

“Well, how do you like Rocklandtown board- 
ing by this time?” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Mrs. Bentley, re- 
solving that she would not give her the satisfac- 
tion of hearing of her unpleasant experience. 

But Mrs. Bentley was one who was apt to 
speak of what was uppermost in her mind, and 
had no tact at concealment, and the result was 
that one afternoon, when they were conversing 
alone and sociably, she gave her sister-in-law 4 
full history of the events of the summer. 

“And is this all the trouble you have had?” 
said Mrs. Grassdell, with an elongated face. 
‘Mere moonshine, why from what I had heard 
I imagined the whole house to have been in a2 
uproar—everything dreadful going on, and you 
at the bottom of all the fusses?” 

‘‘Where did you hear anything about it?” 
said Mrs. Bentley, her face expressing the 
amazement which she felt. 
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“Oh, a friend of Mrs. Canning’s told me. 
You have made yourself a name this summer, 
my lady, whether you deserve it or not; and I 
am not one whit sorry. I warned you that you 
would learn some lessons this summer.” 

“Well, now, what lessons have I learned? I 
am sure I don’t know. Not to distrust every 
one certainly, for with the one exception of Miss 
Somers, I am sure it was more an unfortuitous 
chain of events that caused the misunderstand- 
ings there than anything else.” 

“Well, begin at the beginning with me, and I 
will tell you what lessons your experience ought 
to have taught you, and if you have not learned 
them now you never will. In the first place you 
found that Mrs. Haydon’s motives were not so 
purely disinterested as you imagined them to be. 
Now next time a friend comes to you in great 
anxiety to do you a kindness, see what motives 
of her own she has to serve before you are so 
eager to accept.” 

“TI would rather be deceived by false friends 
& hundred times than to doubt the kind motives 
of one real one once. Besides, Nellie Haydon 
probably thought she was doing me a kindness, 
as well as accommodating herself,” replied Mrs. 
Bentley. 

“There are none so blind as those who will 
not see,” said Mrs. Grassdell, warmly, ‘‘and 
positively you provoke me beyond anything. I 
suppose Miss Somers was doing you a kindness, 
in your estimation, in telling these abominable 
stories.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot bear Miss Somers, and 
I was not at all diffident in showing the estima- 
tion in which I held her.” 

“There! another lesson for you! Such things 
don’t answer, Anna. It was no use to increase 
her ill-will—you must learn policy, and no matter 
how much you despise a person, so that you don’t 
let them know the opinion in which you hold 
them. There is two lessons for you to begin 
with. Now let me see what next. 
curiosity to know the past history of people— 
you must get over that. It is no matter who nor 
what people were, nor who their grandfathers 
and grandmothers were, so that they are agree- 


able and answer your purpose. You only make 


them suspicious of you if you show any interest 
in their genealogical tree.” 

“Well, I am sure I PY 

“Don’t interrupt me. There’s three lessons 
for you. Now for the fourth. Mrs. Nolen may 
or she may not have said what Miss Somers told 
you that she did. Even if she did say it, you 
have no right to think less of her for it—she 
thought so, no doubt. You expect people to 


Why, your ; 





think too much of you—but there is more evil 
than good thought of every one, let me tell you. 
Then there’s that Mrs. Moodie that you think 
truth itself—I don’t if you do. ‘Consistency is 
a jewel.’ I suppose it has never entered your 
head that the first opportunity which she had of 
ridiculing your peculiarities behind your back 
she would embrace it. No, I have no faith in 
her truth; and you were served quite right for 
interfering between Mrs. Marston and that 
Mrs. What’s her name, that woman of 
admirable principles? It is such a pity you did 
not like her. I should place great confidence in 
a person who brought forward their principles 
on every occasion,” said Mrs. Grassdell, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“‘Mrs. Grimshaw you mean. Well, now, she 
really did try to act from duty, but it made her 
very disagreeable nevertheless.” 

“T would not give a fig for her ‘sense of duty,’ 
nor ‘her principles,’ nor for her either. Yes, I 
would too, for that was a capital piece of advice 
she gave you. You never do get any thanks 
for defending your friends. The truth is, it is 
humiliating to be placed in a position that re- 
quires defence. I don’t doubt but that Mrs. 
Hunter has flirted with Mr. Marston, and every 
other gentleman, married or single, who will 
give her an opportunity. I have always heard 
her spoken of as a flirt—a despicable character 
for a married woman.” 

**Ah, indeed I don’t think she flirts, Ellen. 
She is attractive, and the gentlemen like to hear 
her talk—she has such an interesting way.” 

I just wish she had 
tried her interesting ways with your husband. 
How did you like Mrs. Canning?” 

‘*T was very much pleased with her at first, 
but I know she did not like me. What was that 
you heard from a friend of hers?” 

“T could not begin % tell youall. Do you 
remember asking her if her husband wasn’t of 
low origin?” 

“T never did. I never asked such a question 
in my life. Why, Anna, it seems to me people 
are crazy to tell such stories.” 

‘Well, now, you certainly did say something 
of the kind, for she did not dislike you at first.” 

“Stop. I do remember asking her once if her 
friends did not object to her marriage with Mr. 
Canning, but surely that could not have offended 
her. I intended it as a compliment, for she is 
beautiful enough to have been a queen.” 

“‘Well, you are a strange woman. Don’t pay 
people such equivocal compliments, I beg of you. 
I suppose you left Parker’s on bad terms with 
every one, didn’t you?” 


“* Interesting way! hum! 
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«No, indeed, I did not. Only Miss Somers. 
All the other ladies were so kind those few days 
that I was sick, and did everything in their 
power to help me off.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Mrs. Grassdell, with 
a low, merry, little laugh. 

Mrs. Bentley felt her cheeks burning, but she 
could not equal her sister-in-law in retorts, and 
she wisely kept silence. 

Mrs. Grassdell, who was very clear-headed, 
and took an amazingly common sense view of 
everything, saw at a glance the estimation in 
which Mrs. Bentley had been held at Parker's, 
and the apparent cause she had given them for 
so holding her. She also knew that her sister- 
in-law was very far from being a wilful mischief 
maker; but at the same time she saw her faults 
in so exaggerated a point of view, that it unfitted 
her to be of as much use as a less prejudiced 
person would have been. However, what she 
said had the effect of causing Mrs. Bentley to 
reflect upon how far she had been instrumental 
in producing the unpleasant state of things that 
existed, and she saw that although her errors 
had been innocent ones, they had been errors 
none the less. She knew also from tales of past 
summers which she had heard at Parker’s, that 
it had not been the first time that disagreeable 
things had happened; and she saw the necessity 
of great care and watchfulness in a house where 
so many dissimilar dispositions were congre- 
gated. It had been her first experience in 
boarding, and fortunately it came at a period 





of life when she could not fail to be benefited 
by it. Thereafter she was somewhat more dis- 
trustful of those with whom she was thrown, 
and not quite so apt to fall into her old enthu- 
siasms. Her undeserved reputation as a mis- 
chief-maker amongst the set she had met at 
Parker’s she felt able to live down; and the 
mortification which she experienced at the time, 
was fully recompensed by hearing afterward that 
Mrs. Nolen, whose acquaintance she still kept 
up, and who continued her particular admira- 
tion, had said that it was impossible to form a 
just estimate of a boarding-house acquaintance, 
and that never had she been more deceived than 
in the opinion she had been led to form of Mrs. 
Bentley upon her first acquaintance with her. 

I have finished my sketch. It lays no olaims 
to being a story. In fact, I have been giving a 
faithful narration of actual occurrences. I have 
had my object in so doing, and if any one has 
patience sufficient to read it through, and in 
future summers to profit from Mrs. Bentley’s ex- 
perience, two objects may be served instead of 
one. 

My husband, Mr. Jeremias Froth, says that I 
might have saved the paper, pen, ink, and time 
that I have consumed in writing it. Jeremias is 
a very clever man, but I shall have my own way 
this time. If he chooses to give a laughable ex- 
perience of his own in country boarding, as an 
atonement for my dull,,prosaic sketch, I shall 
not interfere with him. 
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Dreams of the Summer-time, 
Where have ye flown? 
Answer my icy heart, 
Send back one tone! 
Cheering me, blessing me, 
Telling of hope, 
Lifting the shadows that 
Over me droop. 


Flowers of the Summer-time, 
Why have ye died, 
Leaving no tracery 
On the hill-side ? 
Daisies and violets, 
Pets of my own— 
Folded their dewy leaves, 
Lo! they are gone. 
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Birds of the Summer-time, 
Soft gentle showers, 

Meadows and woodlands 
Scattered with flowers, 

Dreams bright and sunshiny, 
Gilded and fair, 

All faded and vanished, 
Like mists of the air! 


Come back, oh, Summer-time, 
Bringing thy flowers, 
Bringing thy bird-songs, 
To murmuring bowers, 
Bring all thy sweet voices, 
Sweet, fresh, and free, 
And oh, bring sweet dreamings 
Back freshly to me! 
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Somzsopy wrote to somebody: 

«My pear Appre—Bandbox your pink muslin 
bonnet and come to me without delay. Francis 
Enderwood is with me, and this will, I am sure, 
explain all. Aw revoir. 

“P, S.—Do not forget your drab tissue.” 

The young lady to whom this was addressed 
looked first pleased, then embarrassed, and finally 
contemptuous. The bonnet which Mrs. Brand 
mentioned in so common- place a manner as “‘ pink 
muslin,” was set down in her vocabulary as ‘‘ rose 
colored,” without any reference to the material ; 
the “drab tissue” was ‘‘a faint grey cloud”—a 
poetical-looking dress for which words were alto- 
gether too heavy. 

For Miss Addie Coltney, the object of Mrs. 
Brand’s disinterested solicitude, was very much 
under the power of certain floating visions, almost 
as undefined as the figures one traces in summer 
clouds, which visions often led her into perform- 
ances that were entirely different from what any 
one else would have done under the circum- 
stances. When she could forget all this, and act 
out her natural self, she was a laughter-loving 
girl, whose mirthful spirit was the especial admi- 
ration of invalids and persons of a misanthropic 
turn—indeed, Addie’s conquests among bache- 
lors and widowers of this cast were, like the 
things in newspapers, too numerous to mention. 

Her appearance was as variable as her mood; 
when her dress was becomingly arranged, with 
her ringlets just the proper length, and not too 





in the city, she was economical. Mr. Brand had 
heard this so often repeated that he wondered 
why he did not believe it. 

Mrs. Brand was the kind of person to whom 
people confided troubles, love-scrapes, and all 
sorts of hopes and disappointments. Too mature 
to be feared as a rival by the young ladies, and 
yet young enough to sympathize with the re- 
pinings of various discontented young gentle- 
men, she was constantly supplied with enough 
information to set up several fortune-tellers; 
and in return for these proofs of friendship, she 
employed herself quite unconsciously in endea- 
voring to bring together the proper halves that 
are generally wandering through the world at a 
respectful distance apart. Somehow, people that 
knew Mrs. Brand always seemed to get married, 
and she certainly knew very delightful people. 

Addie Coltney was a decided favorite; and for 
some time past she had heard a great deal from 
her friend of a certain Francis Enderwood, who 
was always travelling in Italy or somewhere on 
the continent, and who was very fastidious and 
very charming, somewhat in the style of Mr. 
Rochester. The two had been often closeted 
in Mrs. Brand’s comfortable dressing-room, and 
had sat upon the said Francis and canvassed his 
various traits until Addie knew him perfectly, 
and had his whole appearance laid out in her 
own mind. Mrs. Brand had told her that she 
was the very person whom Francis Enderwood 
would admire; he had, she said, the passon of 


much of the corkscrew, she was pretty and inte- { the old painters for light colored tresses, and 


resting—at other times she appeared quite ordi- 
nary. To do Addie justice, however, she was 
very apt to be becomingly dressed; and her light 
curls, which she knew well enough to be her 
chief attraction, were always arranged with pecu- 
liar care. When looking her best, she was said 
to have “a picture-face;” and she seldom failed 
to interest travelled men and bookish men. 

Mrs. Brand was a charming acquaintance for 
everybody, but particularly for young ladies. She 
lived in quite a poetical-looking cottage, which 
the calied “little” in spite of its elastic qualities 
where visitors were concerned, kept carriage- 
horses and saddle-horses, half-a-dozen servants, 
entertained company by the score, and flattered 
herself that, because she had not a stone palace 





said so many pretty things upon the subject that 
Addie blushed and felt quite Sampsonish. Mrs. 
Brand wondered that he did not return—he had 
been in Italy for two years; and Addie, too, 
wondered—particularly as her friend had men- 
tioned her to him in one of her last letters; and 
thus matters stood until the day in question. 

All that morning Addie was busy in arranging 
bows of ribbon, gathering lace-frills, and doing 
various little nothings so indispenable to a con- 
templated journey. 

Papa came home to dinner; and when Addie 
requested leave of absence, he smilingly con- 
sented—thereby depriving himself of his house- 
keeper, and appealing to the tender mercies of 
the three Irish servants who presided in her 
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absence. For Addie was the “sole daughter of 
his house and heart”—a dead wife’s legacy—and 
her wishes were always the first to be attended 
to. 

Well, Addie went to Mrs. Brand’s, and found 
Francis Enderwood comfortably established there. 
To him the lady had said, 

‘*T am sure that you will like my young friend 
—you are just cut out for each other—and I hope 
that you will be everlastingly grateful to me for 
bringing you together.” 

‘*T must say,” observed her visitor, laughingly, 
‘that I await with much curiosity the arrival of 
this paragon. She is a blending of all the de- 
lightful characters that I ever heard of.” 

‘**T did not intend to convey the idea that she 
was @ paragon,” replied Mrs. Brand, somewhat 
perplexed, ‘‘you may not think her even pretty, 
for she makes no pretensions to the character of 
a beauty, but she interests people. That vest, 
which you are so fond of wearing, cannot be 
called pretty, and yet it is universally admired.” 

“Then I am to infer that Miss Coltney is 
grotesque-looking?” said the gentleman, with a 
wost quizzical air. 

‘You provoking creature!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brand, ‘you really do not deserve that I should 
interest myself for your benefit.” 

“I thought it was for Miss Coliney’s benefit,” 
he remarked, quietly. 

‘You thought no such thing!” she replied; 
“for if I did not know that you were free from 
the least soupcon of puppyism I would not have } 
mentioned you to Addie. To continue what I 
intended saying when you interrupted me, she 


but his first impressions were decidedly unfavor- 
able. He felt provoked at Mrs. Brand, and 
provoked at Addie for being so different from 
what he had expected; and with very little 
alacrity he obeyed Mrs. Brand’s summons to 
come forward and be presented. 

Addie could scarcely forbear an exclamation 
of surprise. She had enshrined in her own 
thoughts a noble-looking individual, with a 
flashing eye and eloquent mouth, and a cast of 
face dreamy and refined-looking in the ex- 
treme; she saw quite a common-place man in 
appearance, with no particularly distinguishing 
traits, and not an inch above the middle height. 

She rushed up stairs to change her dress; and 
when safely closeted with her friend, poor Mrs. 
Brand was assailed with a torrent of reproaches, 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Brand, how could you!” exclaimed 
Addie, in a state of the greatest excitement. 
**T could not believe ¢hat was Francis Ender- 
wood!” 

‘‘What is the matter?” said her puzzled com- 
panion, ‘“‘you do not seem to be pleased with 
him.” 

‘He is perfectly horrid!” continued our dis- 





3 
3 
3 
3 
fr in Enderwood’s expression had already informed 
; 
; 
; 


appointed heroine, ‘‘I cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of his ever being endurable!” 

Poor Mrs. Brand was sadly perplexed. Her 
pet manceuvre was in the greatest danger of 
being utterly spoiled; for a telegraphic despatch 


her that matters with him were in very much 

the same state. Still, she could not bear to give 
it up. 

«You do not know him yet,” she pleaded, “he 


is different from others in being better—not that ; appears very different to me. But Addie, dear,” 
she is of a decidedly religious cast—but you will } she continued, imploringly, “don’¢ put on that 


understand what I mean when you see her.” 

“«* Different from others in being better,” r 
peated Francis Enderwood to himself, ‘that is 
saying a great deal.” 

Mrs. Brand had certainly drawn a character } 
that interested him exceedingly; and he found } 
himself counting th@ hours until the expected } 
arrival of the new guest. 

Poor Addie! She had jumped into the stage 3 


of green dress—green is his favorite aversion; wear 


this charming pink ongnady—he will like that.” 


| “For that very reason,” replied Addie, “I 


; shall avoid wearing it. I should denpion myself 

} for endeavoring to conform to his taste.” 

> Mrs. Brand sighed, but in vain; the green 

dress was donned forthwith by her resolute 

; visitor, and the two descended to the parlor. 
Addie took particular pains to court the atten- 


in a happy, hopeful frame of mind; but a cross } tions of Master Willie Brand, a young gentleman 
baby, who persisted in wiping a couple of muddy who had just arrived at the dignity of panta- 
feet upon her neat travelling-dress—an unplea- } loons, and Enderwood conversed with Mrs Brand. 
sant neighbor of inexhaustible proportions, who ; Addie did not acquit herself well that evening; 
seemed determined to crush her—and a dusty } her manner was cold and dignified, and seemed 
side of an hour in the heat of a warm, summer } } to express a perfect contempt for every opinion 
day, entirely annihilated her equanimity; and } put forward by her new acquaintance. 
when she arrived, she looked cross, disordered, } ; Mr. Enderwood spoke of Naples, and the 
and not over clean. } different places he had visited, the different 
Francis Enderwood had watched for the clumsy } entertainments in which he had figured, and 
vehicle, and was at the window when she alighted; { Addie sat and called him names to herself, in 
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which amusement the epithets ‘‘fop” and ‘‘ego- 
tist” were extremely prominent. Even Mrs. 
Brand was compelled to admit that Francis 
Enderwood was less like Francis Enderwood and 
more like a very conceited, disagreeable person 
than she had ever supposed it possible for him 
to be. “If they would only throw off their 
masks,” thought she, ‘‘and stop acting!” But 
no, her puppets were obstinate and remained 
perfectly obtuse to all the signs, explanatory, 
warning, and beseeching, that were so liberally 
showered upon them. 

An almost visible yawn, which Addie scarcely 
took the trouble to suppress, warned Mrs. Brand 
to immediate action; and her visitor readily 
acquiesced in her proposal of retiring. 

“You are fatigued after your journey, are 
you not?” said Mrs. Brand, anxious to give Mr. 
Enderwood a more favorable view of her pro- 
tegee’s dulness. 

“Not particularly with my journey,” replied 
Addie, with decided emphasis, ‘“‘but I feel re- 
markably stupid to-night.” 

The gentleman rose and bowed very coldly, 
and the ladies went up stairs together. 

“Oh, Addie!’ exclaimed Mrs. Brand, ‘how 
dreadfully you do behave! To think of the 
volumes of eloquence, sprightliness, and senti- 
ment you have wasted on me, and now, when I 
wish you to do your best, you are no more 
entertaining than a post!” 

“T should consider eloquence and all that you 
have mentioned,” replied Addie, ‘‘much more 
wasted upon that conceited ape down stairs.” 

“But he never acted so before,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Brand, ‘‘and he really is not conceited.” 

“Then why does he act so now?” inquired 
Addie. ‘‘If his natural character is so different,” 
she continued, ‘let him act that, and I shall be 
ready to tolerate him.” 

Mrs. Brand wished to give Addie a few hints 
respecting her own conduct, but she could plainly 
see that they would not be well received; and 
with a sigh, she descended to her other subject. 

He greeted her entrance with a laugh, and 
threw himself back upon the sofa in a perfect 
convulsion of merriment. 

“Mrs. Brand,” said he, at length, “you are 
& wicked woman! That wonderful Addie, of 
whom you have raved to me for the last six 
months, has not been forthcoming, and you have 
Picked up the first damsel at hand to pass off 
Upon me for your paragon. I could think of 
nothing, as I looked at her, this evening, but a 
great, green grasshopper!” 

“Addie has a great horror of dressing at 
gentlemen,” replied Mrs. Brand, “‘and when I 
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told her that you disliked green, she persisted 
in wearing that dress.” 

*‘Ah?” said Francis Enderwood, ‘‘I like that.” 
And he really did. 

But the next morning, Addie appeared in yel- 
low, and his tortured feelings could scarcely 
bear the sight. But Addie was as calmly indif- 
ferent to the likes and dislikes of Mr. Francis 
Enderwood as though such a person had never 
been in existence. The night before, she had 
been a quiet listener; but, now, having, as she 
sagely supposed, studied her man thoroughly, 
she arrived at the conclusion that he was an 
egotistical fop, and determined to shake him a 
little in his own esteem. A few sharp retorts 
soon convinced the gentleman that he had been 
entirely mistaken in the very moderate opinion 
he had formed of her acquirements; and he 
smiled to think this was the paragon whom Mrs. 
Brand had described to him as being different 
from other people in being Jetter. 

Mr. Brand furtively studied the couple from 
over the top of his newspaper, and thought of 
two people obstinately persisting in sitting dos- 
a-dos when a glance at each other’s faces would 
set all things right. 

“‘T declare, I am almost resolved not to at- 
tempt to do anything more for people!” ex- 
claimed the disappointed match-maker, on the 
third morning, ‘‘ Addie acts like one beside her- 
self—and Francis Enderwood has taken the most 
disagreeable parts of all the disagreeable people 
I have ever seen. I have tried pic-nics, boating- 
parties, every sort of excursion on which people 
have been known to fall in love—but Cupid still 
keeps at a most respectful distance. What shall 
I do now?” 

‘Let them alone,” was the quiet reply. 

At first, Mrs. Brand was disposed to treat the 
suggestion with contempt; but when she thought 
the matter over, it had quite a reasonable sound, 
and she fully resolved to act upon it. The case 
in question was a perfect anomaly in her line of 
practice, and, of course, required a new mode 
of treatment. 

Scarcely, however, had she come to this wise 
determination when Addie received a letter from 
her father requesting her immediate presence at 
home. He was ill, but not dangerously so, being 
quite subject to such attacks: ‘‘ButI miss your 
soft hand and gentle footstep, Addie,” he wrote, 
and away went Addie to collect her things; and 
that very afternoon she was quietly established 
in her father’s sick room. 

Francis Enderwood remained with Mrs. Brand. 
Addie’s departure did not shorten Ais visit in the 
least; but to all the lady’s remonstrances he only 
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answered with a laugh and a declaration that 
the whole affair had been a most excellent joke. 

* Well,” said Mrs. Brand, quite warmly, ‘I 
have, at least, one comfortable reflection, Mr. 
Indifferent, whatever you may think of Addie, 
you cannot possibly think worse of her than she 
does of you.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman, as though he 
should never give the subject a second thought. 
But he did give it a great many; and felt quite 
provoked that he had made himself repulsive 
because Miss Coltney did not happen to suit 
him. 

*¢This is really something like,” remarked the 
invalid, as Addie flitted' lightly about his chair, 
giving little, magic touches here and there, which 
soon imparted to the room a peculiar air of com- 
fort, ‘this is really something like—but I am 
afraid, Addie, that I have been somewhat selfish 
in recalling you from the gayeties of Mrs. 
Brand’s house to the dulness of a sick-room, 
because I could have done without you.” 

“Do not let that trouble you, papa,” replied 
Addie, “for Mrs. Brand’s house was unusually 
dull. I was the only visitor, except a disagree- 
able sort of man, the loss of whose society is no 
deprivation whatever.” 

“Why, I thought that you expected an un- 
usually pleasant time!” exclaimed Mr. Coltney, 
in surprise. 

Addie just then upset two or three vials— 
whether on purpose or accidentally she never 
explained—but it diverted her father’s attention 
from the subject, and he quite forgot to expect 
an answer. 


It was a bright autumn day; and the town of 
N——, which was a sort of unfortunate mistake 
between city and country, looked particularly 
dull. 

At least, so thought our friend, Addie, as she 
sauntered indifferently along, arrayed in the 
latest Paris fashions, which she always took par- 
ticular pains to prgcure, notwithstanding her 
often-uttered assertion that ‘there was nobody 
to see.” Not that Addie made any undue dis- 
play, or looked in the least like the fashion-plate 
of a magazine, her bonnet was a plain straw, 
with a blue ribbon simply crossed over the top, 
but it looked as no bonnet except one fresh from 
the hands of a Frenchwoman could look, with a 
saucy, jaunty little air of its own that communi- 
cated itself to the face of the wearer. 

Handsome carriages passed through the prin- 
cipal street of N——, belonging to people who 
owned country-seats on “the outsquirts;” and 
gentlemen with moustaches stared from the car- 





riages at Addie, and pronounced her ‘‘quite 
passable figure for such a Sahara as N——. 

Her father had long since recovered—materi- 
ally aided, he declared, by her skilful nursing— 
and, since that chapter at Mrs. Brand’s, Addie 
had become quite desponding and resigned; her 
bright imagings had been rudely shattered, and 
she had fully made up her mind always to live 
‘*a fair maiden in her father’s mansion.” 

Coming events do not cast their shadows be- 
fore, at least, not always; for our heroine walked 
mechanically on without the least suspicion of 
an approaching adventure, and could not have 
been made to believe that her good genius would 
have appeared in the shape of an old horse. 

Yet so it was; she had left the fashionable 
promenade and turned into one of the by streets 
that led into the country. The residences here 
were quite scattered, and scarcely an individual 
was to be seen except a group of turbulent boys 
just let loose from school. They were conducting 
themselves in the outrageous manner peculiar to 
boys in general, whooping, yelling, and turning 
somersets with the activity of practised cir- 
cus-riders. A poor, old horse, released from 
drudgery on account of age and infirmity, paced 
leisurely through the street, until, distracted by 
the noise, it roved wildly about from one side to 
the other. 

Addie was somewhat frightened, and stood 
behind the shelter of a tree, waiting for the 
boys and the horse to proceed; but the sight of 
the worn-out animal inspired them with fresh 
activity, and they immediately commenced an 
attack upon it. One or two climbed upon its 
back, some pommelled its sides, and one hung on 
by the tail; while the poor, bewildered creature 
strove in vain to free itself from its persecutors. 

Addie remained quiet until she could bear the 
sight no longer. It made her feel perfectly sick; 
and walking toward the noisy crowd, she ad- 
dressed herself to the foremost boy, 

“Do you know,” said she, “that you are 
doing a very wicked thing in tormenting this 
poor, old horse? Do you think that such cruelty 
will remain unpunished? Let the poor creature 
go, instead of adding to its sufferings by such 
unprovoked barbarity.” 

It was a novel spectacle, a well-dressed young 
lady haranguing a crowd of turbulent boys, and 
so they appeared to think, for they stood gazing 
upon her with open mouth, while the horse took 
advantage of their astonishment to trot off. The 
oldest of the urchins concluded that this might 
prove better sport; and they pressed so closely 
around our Quixotic damsel that she wished 
herself safely at home, and endeavored to draw 
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down the black lace veil that hung on the back 
of her bonnet. But it was obstinate and resisted 
her efforts; and her situation had become em- 
barrassing in the extreme when a gentleman 
stepped forward to the rescue. 

This was Francis Enderwood; he had seen 
Addie from a carriage-window, but without re- 
cognizing her; he thought her an extremely 
pretty, stylish-looking girl, and was very much 
surprised to see the same graceful figure standing 
in the midst of a group of boys. He advanced 
nearer, and saw that she was annoyed and be- 
wildered ; in a moment, his arm had been offered 
and accepted, the refractory veil was mastered, 
and without a very clear notion of her destina- 
tion, Addie walked on with burning cheeks and 
downcast eyes. 

“T was afraid,” said the gentleman, ‘‘that you 
might deem me intrusive—but I could not resist 
the impulse of coming to your assistance.” 

Addie started at the sound of that voice, and 
looked more closely in the face of her escort. 
She was not mistaken; in spite of the missing 
moustache, and the Americanized look that had 
superseded his air of foreign travel, she recog- 
nized her particular aversion of the preceding 
summer, and felt more embarrassed than ever. 

But one comfort, he had not recognized her ; 
and drawing her veil still more closely over 
her face, she hastily murmured her thanks, and 
endeavored to avoid all further conversation. 

“T will not trespass upon your politeness any 
longer,” said she, in rather an abrupt manner, 
“T shall now be quite safe from all annoyance. 
Good morning.” 

And she slipped her hand from his arm, bowed 
distantly and disappeared down the nearest 
street—leaving Francis Enderwood both disap- 
pointed and bewildered. 

He was visiting some friends, who were among 
the great ones of N——, and to them he confided 
his adventure, with a glowing description of the 
wknown young lady. 

“Haven’t the least idea who your inamorate 
tan be,” observed Ned Duncan, as he noncha- 
lantly removed his cigar, after listening to what 
he was very much disposed to pronounce hum- 
bug, “unless,” he continued, “it is Miss Coltney 
—she is quite a stylish-looking girl.” 

He remembered the name, but thought nothing 
of it—there were, doubtless, plenty of Coltneys 
in the world. 

“Introduce me, will you?” he exclaimed, ‘I 
thall be eternally obliged to you!” 

“Well, yes—I suppose I cannot escape it,” 
Tejoined his companion, “rather ashamed to go 
there, though—it’s long since I’ve called.” 





That very evening, as Addie sat meditating in 
her own particularly cosy room, ‘“‘Mr. Duncan 
and a strange gentleman” were announced; and 
she descended to the drawing-room to be pre- 
sented to Francis Enderwood for the second 
time. 

Her face seemed familiar, and yet he could 
not exactly read it; and it was some time before 
he had fully identified her as Mrs. Brand’s pro- 
tegee. His astonishment at this discovery was 
extreme; and he began to think that he must 
have been very blind during these two or three 
days. 

Annie soon discovered her power and deter- 
mined to use it. She was not a heartless 
coquette, but just sufficiently spoiled to make 
the captivation and refusal of Mr. Francis En- 
derwood a very pleasant thing. Ter face was 
beaming with intelligence and mirthfulness—a 
quick sense of the ridiculous gave point to every 
thing she said—and both gentlemen agreed in 
pronouncing her a very charming creature. 

“‘ This really is the Addie Coltney whom Mrs. 
Brand described,” thought Francis Enderwood. 
‘Why did she not show what she really was 
during that unfortunate visit?” 

“This is quite like the Francis Enderwood I 
used to know before I saw him,” soliloquized 
Addie. ‘Why did he wear so hideous a mask 
at Mrs. Brand’s?” 

“That Mr. Enderwood is a very agreeable 
person,” said Mr. Coltney, who had entered the 
room some time before the gentlemen left, ‘how 
did you become acquainted with him, Addie?” 

‘Mr. Duncan introduced him,” she replied, 
blushing at the thought that, although this was 
the truth, it was not the whole truth. 

“Very agreeable, indeed,” continued Mr. Colt- 
ney, ‘I hope that he will call again.” 

“One, two, three,” counted Addie, on the 
slipper she was working; and she seemed to dis- 
miss Francis Enderwood from her thoughts with 
the next puncture of her needle. 

‘“‘T hope that you will not consider me too in- 
quisitive, but I should very much like to know 
how you came to be surrounded by all those 
boys, and why they were annoying you in that 
strange manner?” 

Addie laughed and blushed, and finally she 
thought it best to tell the whole story. 

There was a sparkle in Francis Enderwood’s 
eye that she could not mistake; and she felt pro- 
voked at herself that his good opinion should 
have such an effect upon her. He seemed about 
to say something; but after a few common-place 
remarks, he took up his hat and departed. 

Addie sat there and pondered and lectured 
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herself in vain. Francis Enderwood was now a 
frequent visitor at the house, and in the whole 
circle of their acquaintance there was not a more 
polished gentleman, a more entertaining com- 
panion, or one who had displayed nobler traits 
or higher principles. He was what the world 
calls ‘a good match”—he was a decided favorite 
with her father—and she began to ask herself 
what he was to the daughter? The question 
rose up constantly, but she had not decided it at 
his next visit. 

A beautiful bouquet, composed entirely of 
rose-buds and heliotrope, was laid on the table 
at which Addie sat working. 

** How exquisite!” she exclaimed, with a start, 
‘‘are they really intended for so unworthy a 
person as myself?” 

“Tf you will accept them,” replied Mr. Ender- 
wood, smiling at her enthusiasm. 

**¢The smallest donations thankfully ac- 
cepted——’” but Addie suddenly stopped, for 
Francis Enderwood had seized her hand, as he 
exclaimed, 

*T shall understand that literally, Addie, and 
expect you to take me, too.” 

Skeins of worsted and floss silk became mingled 
together in an irretrievable tangle—the bouquet 
was hopelessly crushed—and papa, who was 
walking deliberately into the room, as usual, 
became fairly frightened out, and made a hasty 
retreat. 

“There is one thing,” said Addie, as she put 
back her disordered curls, ‘‘ which I have entirely 
forgotten.” 

He leaned eagerly forward, and said, 

‘*What is that?” 

“To refuse you,” she replied, ‘‘I meant to do 
it out of pique for your conduct at Mrs. Brand’s 
—and I don’t know that it is too late, now.” 

‘*Oh, yes, it is entirely,” he rejoined, ‘‘I should 
not believe you now, if you said it—and, beside, 
you were not Addie Coltney at Mrs. Brand’s, but 
a sort of wayward damsel who chose to assume 
her name. I should have acted very differently 
to your own charming self.” 

Addie was standing at the drawing-room win- 
dow, pondering over these things, when she was 
startled by the sudden apparition of Mrs. Brand, 
very much excited and very much fatigued. 

‘Shopping as usual!” she exclaimed, sinking 
into the depths of a huge arm-chair, “and flying 
through every shop in this ridiculous N for 
things that in any decent city would meet you at 
every turn, and almost cry out to come and buy 
them. How can civilized people live in such a 
place?” 





Addie smiled, for it was one of Mrs. Brand’s 


chief amusements to abuse N——-; and she waited 
until the tirade was entirely finished. 

“But, Addie,” continued the lady, ‘do put 
me out of suspense, at once, and tell me if that 
aggravating Francis Enderwood, and that still 
more aggravating you are really going to make 
a match of it? I heard the news this morning, 
and, tired as I was, I posted directly up here to 
have it either contradicted or confirmed. 

Addie smiled, blushed, and played with the 
tassel of the window-curtain. 

“Quite a tableau!” exclaimed Mr. Coltney, 
“upon one face a never-sufficiently-to-be ex- 
pressed look of astonishment—upon the other, 
a decidedly pleased embarrassment. What is 
the charade, ladies?” 

‘The charade,” replied Mrs. Brand, is this, 
that I consider myself an extremely injured 
individual. I brought two charming people 
together—gave them all sorts of reasonable 
opportunities to fall in love—and, without the 
least consideration for my feelings, they behaved 
to each other so outrageously that I wonder they 
were not enemies for life. They part, as the 
novels would say. Several months elapse. Addie 
gets into a street row with a set of little mis- 
creants about an old horse—when, just at the 
crisis up pops Francis Enderwood, conducts her 
out of the melee, asks an explanation of her 
rather singular position, and rewards her heroism 
by a present of his hand and heart. This is the 
story as nearly as I can remember it.” 

Mr. Coltney was very much amused. ‘What 
have you to say for yourself, Addie?” 

‘‘Nothing,” she replied. 

“Nothing?” repeated her father, ‘‘a very pru- 
dent young lady! Well, I have considerable to 
say,” he continued, ‘‘a gentleman called upon 
me to-day, with a polite offer to deprive me of 
my housekeeper—but, as I fortunately discovered 
that he was the ‘disagreeable sort of person’ 
whom you met at Mrs. Brand’s, I suppose I was 
quite right in giving him a most decided ‘no?’ . 

Addie turned around in some alarm; but 
Francis Enderwood made his appearance with 
an aspect of such intense satisfaction that she 
was soon reassured. 

‘““My dear Mrs. Brand,” said Mr. Coltney, 
abandoning the neighborhood of the lovers, 
‘what I can gather from the little comedy 
that has been enacted is this: take two people 
entirely suited to each other, and endeavor to 
lead or drive them into the traces, and they will 
rebel—let them alone, and they will walk in as 
naturally as possible. If match-makers could 
only be convinced that they hinder more than 
they help!” 
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FLOWERS WE HAVE CULLED. 


BY THE EDITORS. 


AN ANGEL IN EVERY HOUSE. 

TueRz is an angel in every house. No matter 
how fallen the inmates, how depressing their cir- 
cumstances, there is an angel there to pity or 
tocheer. It may be in the presence of a little 
child; or it may be enclosed in a stooping and 
wrinkled body, treading the downward path to 
the grave. Or, perhaps, in a cheerful spirit, 
looking upon the ills of life as so many steps 
toward heaven, if only bravely overcome, and 
mounted with sinless feet. 

We knew such an angel once, and it was a 
drunkard’s child. On every side wherever she 
moved she saw only misery and degradation, 
and yet she did not fall. Her father was brutal 
and her mother discouraged, and her home 
thoroughly comfortless. But she struggled along 
with angel endurance, bearing with an almost 
saintly patience, the infirmities of him who gave 
her existence, and then hourly embittered it. 
Night after night, at the hours of ten, twelve, 

sand even one, barefoot, ragged, shawlless and 

etless, has she been to the den of the 

, and gone staggering home with her 

around her father. Many a time has her 

flesh been blue with the mark of his hand when 

she has stepped in between her helpless mother 

and violence. Many a time has she sat upon 

the cold curb-stone with his head in her lap; 

many a time known how bitter it was to cry for 

hunger when the money that should have bought 
bread was spent for rum. 

And the patience that the angel wrought with, 
made her young face shine, so that though never 
acknowledged in the courts of this world, in the 
kingdom of heaven she was waited for by as- 
sembled hosts of spirits, and the crown of mar- 
tyrdom ready, lay waiting for her young brow. 

And she was a martyr. Her gentle spirit 
Went up from a couch of anguish—anguish 
brought on by ill-usage and neglect. And never 
till then did the father recognize the angel in 
the child; never till then did his manhood arise 
from the dust of its dishonor.’From her humble 
grave, he went away to steep his resolves for the 
better in bitter tears; and he will tell you to- 
day, how the memory of her much enduring 
life, keeps him from the bowl; how he goes 
‘ometimes and stands where her patient hands 





have held him, while her cheek crimsoned at the 
sneers of those who scoff at the drunkard’s 
child. 

Search for the angel’s in your households, and 
cherish them while they are among you. It may 
be that all unconsciously you frown upon them, 
when a smile would lead you to a knowledge of 
their exceeding worth. They may be among the 
least cared for, most despised ; but when they are 
gone with their silent influence, then will you 
mourn for them as for a jewel of great worth. 

Mrs. Denison. 


POOR LONE HANNAH. 
Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes: 
Grey and wrinkled, 
Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse, 
Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 
When the bloom was on the tree— 
Faded Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 


Not a neighbor 
Passing, nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 
“Ts there from the fishers any news?” 
Oh! her heart’s adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone! 
Lonely Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 


Fair young Hannah, 
Ben, the sun-burnt fisher, gaily woos; 
Hale and clever, 
For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all a glow, 
And the waves are laughing so! 
For her bridal 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 


Close beside her, 
Through the peach tree bloom, a pigeon coos; 
But she shudders, 

For the wild South-easter mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner gped ; 

While poor Hannah 

Dropped a silent tear upon her shoes. 


’Tis November, 
Now no tear her pallid cheek bedews; 
From New Foundland, 
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Not a sail returning will she lose. 
Whispering hoarsely, “ Fishermen, 
Have you—have you heard of Ben?” 
Half-crazed Hannah! 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 
Twenty Winters 
Since have bleached the rugged shore she views, 
Twenty seasons, 
Never one has brought her any news; 
Still with dim eyes silently 
Every white sail watches she: 
Poor lone Hannah! 
Sitting at the winding, binding shoes! 
Anonymous, 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S CHARITIES. 


Tuts winter so far has been severe upon the 
poor. Bread is dear, fuel scarce, and the weather 
unusually cold. For the first time in many years 
the Seine has been frozen solid, and enough 
snow is upon the ground for sleighing. During 
the holidays I was confined to my room by ill- 
health, not severe enough for the bed, yet shut- 
ting me up; and as I looked from my window 
upon Place St. Sulpice, and saw the white flakes 
rudely shaken down by the bitter north winds, 
I said, God help the poor! 

A little boy, on the pavement below, is busy 
trying to sell his few apples, ‘Belles pommes, 
messieurs ; belles pommes, mesdames ; un sou, seule- 
ment un sou,” comes up through the cold air, 
thin, tremulous, and incessant. I had watched 
that lad three days. I cannot tell why, but I had 
to look at him, fascinated, although my heart 
ached as I gazed at,the suffering little figure. 
He was young, quite young, yet had an earnest, 
thoughtful expression, premature in the large 
eyes; as sadly out of place was the starved look 
about the thin lips, blue with cold, the sunken 
cheeks, and slender neck. Poor little fellow! 
the miserable, thin blouse hung wet about his 
shivering form, while the old cap had an ugly 
hole in the top, and, as I looked down, I could 
see the snow fall and melt. And he never sold 
an apple—a dozen withered, decayed things, 
certainly not tempting; yet he never ceased in 
his earnest efforts. At daylight, I awakened, 
hearing that appeal; as the freezing winter 
evening swept down the streets, it was the last 
cry to cease. 

My imagination pictured some sick father, 
some widowed mother or sister, depending upon 
this feeble effort for daily bread. I could not 
look at the little sufferer any more in quiet, and 
sent Nannette with orders to purchase the entire 
stock of the little street-merchant. I watched 
them from the window—the glad light which lit 





up his thin, pale face, as she took his apples— 
the eagerness with which he brought out an old 
piece of brown paper, and insisted in an attempt 
to tie them up, are beyond my telling, as I saw 
them through my tears, On Nannette’s return, 
I asked her if she knew where he lived. 

‘In this house, madam.” 

“In this house, Nannette?” 

“Oh, yes, madam, I often meet him on the 
back stairway. His people live quite high up. I 
never see any but him.” 

‘‘Well, Nannette, purchase his apples every 
day; and when you see him passing our kitchen, 
give him something.” 

I do not want to write of my few charities, 
but cannot tell you clearly my little history 
without. The next day, and the next, my little 
merchant was at his stand. In the meanwhile, 
Nannette, with the activity peculiar to her, had 
made fresh discoveries, and was full of informa- 
tion. The family above consisted of an old man, 
a very old man, and his two grandchildren—a 
boy, my little apple-merchant, and his sister, 
sick in bed. They had lost father and mother, 
some months since, of the cholera; and the old 
soldier, for such he was, with great difficulty 
kept them in bread. Indeed, Nannette said she 
could not make out where the little did come 
from. 

One afternoon, some days after receiving this 
intelligence, I happened in the kitchen, as 
little friend passed up the stairway. Some illy 
greater than all the rest was being received, for 
the big tears were coursing down his hollow 
cheeks in silence. A strange impulse seized me 
to follow him. I was framing in my mind some 
excuse for the intrusion as I followed unnoticed, 
for he was busy with his sorrows, and a vain 
attempt to choke down his sobs and tears. 
Arriving at the topmost landing, I had to pause 
for strength—and saw him go in at a door partly 
open, which he left ajar behind him. Ina mo- 
ment I followed. The door was open to aid a 
poor chimney, and, as it was, I looked through 
a smoky atmosphere upon the sickness and 
misery within. The room, a half-garret, with 
ceiling sloping to the floor, and lit by a skylight 
of four panes, was almost destitute of furniture, 
and so dimmed by smoke, it resembled a den. 
An old table, on which were a few dishes, two 
broken chairs, and a low cot, made up the sum. 
Upon the cot I saw, through the gloom, a thin, 
pale face, the counterpart in death almost of my 
little apple-bey—an old man, whose snowy head 
seemed to gather about and increase the light of 
the apartment. The boy stood with his back to 
me in silence. 
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‘Well, Maurice, my child, did you see my old 
general, and will the doctor come?” 

It was a minute before the boy replied, 

“They drove me from the door—the doctor 
says he has not time, but will have Marie taken 
to the hospital.” 

The old man started, and said, quickly, 

‘Not there, not there—we have given it 
enough.” Then, after a pause, he added, ‘Pa- 
tience, my children, the good father will find us 
yet.” 

The little suffer lifted a skeleton hand, and, 
placing it on the old man’s said, 

“T am better now—much better—I will be 
well soon, grandpa.” 

I felt myself an intruder on sacred ground, and 
hastened to offer my services. The embarrass- 
ment connected with such tendering of assist- 
ance was greatly increased by the pride of the 
old man. He who did not hesitate to expose his 
aged head to the blasts of winter, upon a public 
bridge, and beg for his children, shrunk back 
proudly when his poor home was entered, and 
its secret life laid bare. I drew, however, the 
proffered chair to the other side of the bed, and, 
taking a fevered hand in mine, soon found a way 
to the old man’s heart and confidence. By de- 


grees, I had their history—was told how he had 
t his brave boy—how the wife followed, and 


ey sank deeper and deeper in poverty, 

vation itself was there. The grand- 

ad sought work, but was too feeble for 

rvice. The children had striven bravely 

in many ways, until Marie was taken sick, and 

then the furniture and ordinary comforts disap- 

peared, until the last sou went, and the poor 
sufferer sank nearer and nearer to death. 

I will not dwell upon this sad picture. I men- 
tioned this instance of distress to my friend, 
Madam B——, and she, who knows everything 
Woeful, had, among other matters, stored away 
the cipher which, marked upon a letter addressed 
to Louis Napoleon, takes it directly to his hands. 
She wrote to him that an old soldier of the 
grand army was starving to death at No. —— 
St. Sulpice. She received no answer, and no 
notice whatever seemed taken of her kind ap- 
peal; but soon after, an unknown heart came to 
the assistance of our poor friend. The furniture 
Was restored, fuel and food came in abundantly, 
4 Sister of Charity took her position by the bed- 
tide, and, stranger than all, one of the most 
minent physicians in Paris came daily to the 





gurret. I saw the fair donor of alj this good— 





a stranger to me, although her face, from some 
cause, seemed familiar. She came in a plain 
private carriage, remained but a short time, yet 
was very thoughtful and kind. 

Poverty could be driven from the door, but 
sorrow remained. Earth had no mineral, the 
fields no herb, science no skill, to bring the 
fleeting shadow back to life. The physician 
shook his head sadly, and every day went more 
slowly from the humble home. But it was all in 
vain; we felt that she was dying. One afternoon, 
little Maurice came for me; it was indeed the 
closing scene. About the bed were gathered the 
strange lady, the old man, the Sister of Charity, 
Maurice and myself. The winds, sobbing, rattled 
the sleet upon the roof, as we bent over that little 
couch to catch the last faint breath. How slowly 
the hours wore away! The storm without gradu- 
ally grew still, as the little breathings came 
quicker and lower. At last they ceased—the 
storm and struggle—and suddenly the sun broke 
through the sky-light, falling in glory upon the 
little form—falling in glory upon the grey head— 
falling in glory upon the beautiful face of the 
fair benefactress, and no earthly coronation can 
ever make her appear half so beautiful as she 
was by the little couch of poverty. 

These things are done, we are told, for politi- 
cal effect; well, perhaps so—I am only happy in 
knowing that they are done. 

“‘ Bell Smith Abroad.” 


POETICAL TRIMMING FOR LADIES’ BONNETS. 
Arrn—“ The Blue Bonnets are over the Border.” 


Marck, march, change and variety, 
Fashion than one month should never be older; 
March, march, hang all propriety, 
All the girl’s bonnets hang over the shoulder. 
Never rheumatics dread, 
More and more bare the head, 
The danger is nought but an old woman’s story: 
Back with your bonnet then, 
Spite of satiric pen, 
Fight for the bonnets that hang over the shoulder. 


Come to the Park where the young bucks are gazing, 
Come where the cold winds from all quarters blow; 
Come from hot rooms where coal fires are blazing, 
Come with your faces and heads in a glow. 
Natives astounding, 
Slow folk confounding, 
It makes the profile come out so much the bolder; 
England shall many a day 
Talk of the stupid way— 
Girls wore their bonnets once over the shoulder. 
London Punch. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A ROSE-* 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Mareriats,—Pink, red, yellow, or white tissue 


paper, medium sized wire, green calyx cups, cot- 
ton and gum arabic—a pair of plyers. 

Roses should be cut two or three sizes. Fora 
small rose two sizes are sufficient. Cut a square 
of tissue paper the size you wish for the largest, 
then another square a little smaller; fold it in 
eight parts, and cut it in a circular form like fig. 
1, which will form eight petals when opened, 
take a piece of wire long enough to form the 
stem, fasten it on to a good-sized bulb of raw 
cotton, the bulb should be so large that the 
smallest set of petals will just cover it; the first 





* Mareriats, FoR MakinG Parer FLOwERS.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers, being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
81 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





one should be gummed down on to the cotton to 
prevent it from showing; slip on eight of the 


smallest size, folding down each petal, then four 
of the next size, being careful to keep the thumb 
on until ali the sizes are folded down; then open 
carefully from the heart with the end of the 
plyers; curl the outside leaves with your scissors; 
slip on the green calyx for the back and green 
cup; wrap the stem with light green tissue paper. 
In branching flowers copy from natural ones 
whenever it is possible. 





I CANNOT LOVE AGAIN: 


Ir I had met thee ere I knew 
The bitterness of love, 

Then might thy gentle eloquence 
My wayward fancy move. 


It ddnnot be—oh! cease to plead, 
For it must be in vain; 

Thou knowest well I once have loved, 
And cannot love again. S. M. Z. 
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FALSEHOOD. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT IL—FALSE— 


Dramatis Persone.—O.~p NosueMaN.—Bagvutirut Youne Lapy.—ARrTIsT. 


Scense—Studio of Artist, with the music-stand for easel, and a large arm-chair near the curtains 
Sor the sitter. 


Enrzr Artist, who places a sheet of music for 
canvass on his easel, and prepares his colors from 
awork-box. (A loud knock is heard in the pas- 
sage.) The Artist rushes to the door, and opening 
it; commences bowing, when 

Enter Otp Nosieman, escorting BrautirvL 


— 
—= 


—— 


Youre Lapy. He wears a star on his breast, 
and a large sash over his shoulder. His wig of 
tobacco is gracefully arranged over the forehead, 
and his whiskers are of the deepest puce silk. 
The Beautiful Young Lady is very attentive to 
him; and as he stands at the door to cough, from 
the exertion of ascending the stairs, she gently 
beats his back, to relieve him. He in gratitude 
takes her hand, and gazes fondly upon her, and 
chuckles her under the chin. 
The Artist prepares the easy-chair for him, 
and as he places the Old Man in the desired atti- 
the Young Lady clasps her hands, as if in 
iration. 
Artist commences painting, falling back 
now and then to judge of the effect of his 
picture. Presently he points to his eyes, to tell 
that he is going to paint that part; and the Old 
Nobleman, looking at the Beautiful Young Lady, 





calls up a loving look. The Artist throws his 
hands up in admiration of the beautiful expres- 


sion, and the Young Lady appears deely smitten 
with the Old Man. To look the better upon his 
love, the Nobleman shifts his position. The 
Artist rushes to him to re-adjust the “pose,” 
and, putting his hand upon the Old Lord’s head 
to turn it round, knocks off his splendid wig of 
tobacco. The Beautiful Young Lady screams, 
and hides her face in her handkerchief; whilst 


the Artist clasps his hands in grief. The Old 
Nobleman, jumping from his seat, picks up his 
wig, and, shaking his stick at the wretched 
Artist, walks up and down the room with dignity 
and anger. Then taking the Young Lady’s arm, 
he drags her from the room. 


Exeunt, followed by the wretched Artist, in 
vain endeavoring to apologize. 


ACT IL—HOOD. 


Dramatis Persone.—LittLe Rep RipincHoop.—TxeE Wo tr. 


Scenz 1—Supposed to be part of a forest. 


Ester Lirrte Rep Riprneuoop, with the red 
table-cover as a hood. She carries a basket on 
herarm, labeled “For my GRANDMOTHER.” She 

along, only stopping every now and then 
to pick a flower from the carpet. She points to 
the writing on the basket, and, imitating the 


actions of an old woman, informs the audience, 
as she laughs, that her Grandmother is a very 
old lady. Then she dances about again. 

Enter Toe Wotr, with a tight brown Mackin- 
tosh for skin, and a boa for his tail. He ad- 
vances to Red Ridinghood, and commences 
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flattering her. Little Red Ridinghood sits down 
on the flowery carpet, and listens to him. She 


MF : 


points to the label on the basket and then to the 
door, to tell him that she is going to see her 
Grandmother. Then she shows him a large slice 
of bread, and a pot marked ‘‘Jam,” which she is 
carrying to the old lady. The Wolf again com- 
pliments her, and, having winked, 

Exit Wolf at full speed, followed by Red Rid- 
inghood, dancing. 


Scenzs 2—Bed-room in the house of Poor Grand- 
mother. The sofa against the wall, for a bed. 
Enter The Wolf, with a large well-filled night- 

cap, and spectacles on, and a sheet over his 

shoulders for night-gown. He jumps quickly 





into the bed, and, covering himself up, pretends 
to be asleep. 





ier}. (4 \ 


Enter Little Red Ridinghood, still dancing. 
She goes to the bed and shakes the Wolf, holding 
up the basket to let her supposed Grandmother 
see the present she has brought her. 

The little girl thempoints to The Wolf’s eyes, 
and expresses great wonder at their extraordi- 
nary size. Then she strokes his nose in asto- 
nishment at its unusual length. Then touching 
his mouth, she in action intimates that it is very 
large, when The Wolf suddenly jumps from the 
bed, howling. 

Exit Red Ridinghood, running, pursued by 
the Wolf. 


ACT IIL—FALSEHOOD. 


Dramatis Persone.—OLp GENTLEMAN.—Two THIEvES.—Poor Litre Beacar Boy.— 
PoLiceEMAN.—BOOKSELLER. 


Scznzs—A street in Philadelphia must be imagined. On one side a table covered with music-books, 


EntER BooxsE.ter, who goes behind his stall, 
and, putting his hand on one side of his mouth, 
pretends to be crying his goods. 

Enter Otp GENTLEMAN, in walking costume, 
and carrying a large umbrella. 

Enter Two Tureves, in long drab coats, with 
large sticks under their arms, closely watching 
the Old Gentleman’s actions. They have each 
of them got a well-burnt-corked black eye. 

The Old Gentleman goes to the stall and ex- 


fh 


Enter Poor Lirriz Boy, who also goes to the 
stall to look at the books. The Two Thieves 
advance, and, cautiously lifting up the Old Gen- 


tleman’s pocket, take away his purse. The Old 
Gentleman feels them, and turns sharply round. 
The Two Thieves immediately seize the Poor 
Little Boy by the collar, and, pointing to him, 








amines the books. He takes one, and, pulling 
from his pocket a well-filled purse, pays for it. 


The Two Thieves wink to each other, and point 
to the purse. 


declare that it was he, and that they caught him 
doing it. 
Poor Little Boy begins crying, and, in violent 
pantomime, protesting his innocence. old Gen- 
tleman, waving his umbrella, calls for police. 
Enter Poxiceman, with his staff drawn. The 
Old Gentleman goes through a descriptive scene 
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of action to tell the tale; and the two wicked 
men nod to the constables in corroboration. The 
Little Boy is seized by them and carried off, 
kicking, and followed by Old Gentleman, shaking 
his fist at him. 

One of the Two Thieves, drawing the purse 


from his pocket, holds it up in triumph. He is 
perceived by the Bookseller, who sees through 
the falsehood. 

Exeunt the Two Thieves, rapidly followed by 
the Bookseller, with his mouth open, as if shout- 
ing for help. 
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THE BROOK IN THE FOREST. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tue brook in the forest, 
The quaint water-mill, 
The oak-shaded valley, 
Are beautiful still; 
Their birds still sing sweetly 
Their sun still shines gay; 
But a light from the spirit 
Hath vanish’d away, 


The near ones, the dear ones 
Who roam’d with us then; 

No more through that valley 
Will wander again; 

They are dead and departed, 
Or seatter’d afar; 

And most dear to the soul 
Their memories are. 





Thy leaves are unfaded, 
Thy wavelets leap light, 
Oh, oak-shaded valley, 
Oh, brook, sparkling bright; 
But the heart that adored you, 
Adores you no more; 
With the fervent devotion 
It gave you of yore. 


On the hills and the glades 
The heavy mists fall; 

And a feeling of sorrow 
Encompasses all; 

And the night like a curtain 
Descends on the hill; 

On the oak shaded valley, 
The brook and the mill. 





LOVE’S FAIRIES. 


BY ANNIE GRAY. 


One is the child of a Summer, 

The brightest that memory tells, 
When the skies wept golden blessings, 
And Hope rung her magical bells 
When the earth was mad with music, 

And the very stars were spells. 


One is a maiden, whose tresses 

Were browner than Autumn’s sere sheen, 
Whose lips gave lightest of kisses, 

And the tenderest words between, 
Whose eyelids the death-snow presses 

Where the mountain reapers glean. 





One is a friend who had gathered 
From the garners of ages dim 
Rich lights of the olden poets— 
But the angels had whispered him, 
And he laid him down in laurels, 
And Heaven is home for him. 


One is the love of a life-time, 
The truest and tenderest long, 

The light in a world of sunshine, 
And the idol in realm of song, 

Bright dweller in Love’s warm dream-land, 
Glad hope of a spirit strong. 





CROCHETTING. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Ar the solicitation of many subscribers, we 
repeat the directions regarding the terms of and 
stitches in crochet. 

Cuan Srircu (abbreviated into ch.) is the 
foundation stitch in crochet. A loop of thread 
is made on the hook, and through this the 
thread is drawn, forming the first chain stich; 
draw the thread through this one, and a second 
is formed. Continue the process until you have 
done the required number. 

Sure Srircn (sl.) is a stitch chiefly used for 
the veinings of leaves, and similar parts, in imi- 
tations of Honiton lace. It serves, also, to carry 
the thread from one part to another, without 
either breaking it off or widening the work. 
Insert the hook in the stitch next to that already 
on the needle (unless the directions particularly 
say, miss so many,) and draw the thread at once 
through both stitches. Repeat. 

Sincie Crocuert (sc.)—Insert the hook in the 
chain, and draw the thread through it; this 
forms a second loop on the hook. Draw the 
thread through these two by a single movement, 
and the stitch will be completed. 

DovsiE Crocuer (dc. )—Raise the thread over 
the hook, so as to pass it round, before inserting 
the latter in the chain; draw the thread through, 
and you will find three loops on the hook; bring 
the cotton through two, which makes one instead 
of those taken off. Thus two are still on the 
needle; finish the stitch by drawing the thread 
through these. 

TREBLE CrocueET (tc.) is a stitch precisely 
similar to the last; but as the thread is passed 
twice round the hook before the insertion of the 
latter in the chain, there will be four loops on, 
when the thread is drawn through. Bring the 
thread three times through two loops to finish 
the stitch. 

Lona TREBLE Crocuet (1 tc.) has the thread 





twisted three times round the hook, before it is 
passed through the chain; consequently, it will 
require the thread to be drawn four times through 
two loops to finish the stitch. 

To work THROUGH a stitch, is to draw the 
thread under instead of in it. This is stronger 
than the usual method, but not so neat; it is, 
therefore, rarely used for anything but very open 
work. 

Square Crocuet is that which is made en- 
tirely in small squares, those which form the 
pattern being closely filled in, and the ground 
open. Open squares are formed thus: 1 de. 2 
ch., miss 2, repeated. Close squares contain 
three dc. stitches thus: 1 ¢., 1 0., would have 4 
dc. 2 ch. Every pattern in square crochet re- 
quires a foundation chain of stitches which can 
be divided by three and leave one over; as it is 
obvious;that if an open square were the last on 
the pattern, a dc. stitch would be required to 
form the square at the end. 

Sometimes a very large piece of work may be 
made in treble square crochet. In this work, 
a close square of 4 tc. stitches; an open square, 
1 te. 3 ch., miss 8. This style requires the pat- 
tern to be divisible by four, with one stitch over. 

The stars, daggers, and asterisks used in print- 
ing knitting and crochet receipts signify that any 
stitches given between two similar marks are to 
be done as many times as directed: thus, x 3 de. 
2 ch. x three times, means 3 de. 2 ch., 3 de. 2 
ch., 3 de. 2 ch. 

When one repetition occurs within another 
italics are used at each end of the part. * 1p. 
2k.1p.1k. (a) m1, k.1 (a) 6 times * 8 
times, means that one complete pattern being 
finished, when you have made 1, knitted 1, 6 
times, 8 of those patterns, beginning again each 
time at the first *, will be required for the round 
or row. 





NECKTIE IN TAPISSERIE D’AUXERRE. 


BY MRS. ANN 


Marerrats.—Seven skeins of brilliant scarlet 


chenille, quarter of a yard of black net, one 
skein of coarse, black sewing silk, steel shuttle, 
and pearling pin. 


8. STEPHENS. 


Our readers are aware that the term ‘apisserie 
@auzerre, is applied to embroidery done by 
darning on net. The necktie, of which we g'¥° 
an engraving, is not only very comfortable, but 
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also really very distingue in appearance, and par- , nails wide; one of these will make the knot and 
ticularly suitable for wearing in mourning, with { ends, and a sufficient length must be taken from 
a black gilet and jacket. the other to go round the neck. Each end is to 

Cut the net in half, so that each strip is two i be one and @ half nails long, and the knot will 





require two nails. All the pieces are to be; and-a half will do for the ends, and about four 
darned in the same way, working in the length, } for the knot and the piece that goes under the 
the effect being that of parallel zig-zag lines. collar. 
lst row.—Pass the needle under 2 threads, The ends are edged with tatting, done with 
and over 2 in the entire length. Begin every row } the coarse black silk, thus:— 
at the same end. 1st loop.—7 double, 1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 
2nd.—x slip the needle under the 2 threads on } 8 double. (Draw up this, and all the other loops, 
a line with the last 2 raised, sloping downward, } in the form of a semicircle.) 
over 2, under 1, over 2, under 2, over 3, x 2d.—3 double, join; x 3 double, 1 picot, x 4 
repeat. times; 3 double. 
8rd.—Pass the needle under 2 on the same 8d.—3 double, join; 5 double, 1 picot, x 3 
sloping line, x over 4, under 2, * all the way. double, 1 picot, x twice, 5 double, 1 picot, 3 
4th.—Again raise the next 2 threads on the : double. 
downward line, x over 8, under 2, over 2, under} 4th.—Like 2d. 
1, over 2, under 2, x repeat. 5th.—3 double, join, x 4 double, 1 picot, x 
5th.—Raise {the next 2 threads on the down- } twice, 3 double. 
ward slope, x over 2, under 2, x throughout the} Repeat the four last loops until sufficient is 
line, done to trim the ends all round, except at the 
6th.—Now raise 2 threads, sloping upward, x } part which is attached to the knot. The piece 
ov 8, und 2, ov 2, und 1, ov 2, und 2, x repeat. {for the knot must be twisted into the form of 
ith.—2 threads upward, x ov 4, und 2, x rept. } one, and the folds edged also with tatting. The 
8th.—2 threads upward, x over 2, under 1, } edges of the net are hemmed before the tatting 
over 2, under 2, over 3, under 2, x repeat. is sewed on; a piece of chenille is sewed at the 
These eight lines form a pattern to be repeated } edge, over the hem, and a loop of chenille is 
util there is as much done as would be wide } twisted into every loop of tatting. 
‘nough for an ordinary ribbon. Five patterns 








CARRIAGE BAG. 
BY MRS. PULLAN. 


Mareriats.—Opal beads; three shads of Nas- , done in opal beads, a tint which forms a better 
‘urtium wool, and Evans’ Mecklenburg thread, contrast to the Nasturtium wool than any other. 
No.7, Penelope canvass. ; As it is desirable that they should be sewn on as 


The entire pattern, which may be worked from strongly as possible, the Mecklenburg thread is 
engraving without the slightest difficulty, is especially adapted for that purpose. Each square 
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in the engraving represents one on the canvass, } of the petals of the flowers must be done in the 
and should be covered by a bead. The veinings { darkest wool, but the rest of the grounds filled 
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with three different shades worked in diagon- 
ally. 
Bead patterns will be found to wear greatly 
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better than any others for carriage-bags; as, 
though light and gay-looking, they will never 
get soiled. 
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GENTLEMEN’S KNITTED BRACES. 


Mareriats.—Rich, dark blue, or crimson 
crochet silk; two knitting-needles, No. 14. Cast 
on 19 stitches. 

Ist row.—K 2, m 1, k 1, slip 1, k 1, pass the 
slip stitch over, p 1,k 2t,k 1, p 1, k 1, slip 1, 
k 1, pass the slip stitch over, p1,k2t,k1,m 
1, k 2. 

2nd.—P 5, k 1, p2,k 1, p2,k1, p 5. 

8rd.—K 2, m 1, k 1, m1, slip 1, k 1, pass the 
slip stitch over, p 1, k 2 t, p 1, slip 1, k 1, pass 
the slip stitch over, m1, k 1, m1, k 2. 

4th.—P 6,k 1, p1,k1,p1,k1, p6. 





5th.—K 2, m 1, k 3, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass 
the slip stitch over, p 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass the 
slip stitch over, m 1, k 3, m 1, k 2. 

6th.—P 8, k 1, p 8. 

7th.—K 2, m 1, k 5, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass 
the slip stitch over, m 1, k 5, m1, k 2. 

8th.—Purled. 

Repeat this pattern until you have done the 
length required for one half of the braces. Then 
cast on, and do another length. When made up, 
they should be lined with white Petersham rib- 
bon, and finished with white kid trimmings. 





CHILD’S 


BLOUSE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tus blouse is made of very fixe holland, trim- 
med with worsted braid. There are two ways of 


making it; the first is that given in the engraving; 


the second, is made of the richest crimson velvet 


with gold braid and buttons. 


Tue Finst Parrern.—Measure the length 
from the child’s knee to the top of the shoulder; 
and cut out, in holland, a perfect round, exactly 
double the width of the length you have taket, 
and two nails over, thus—if it be half- a-yard 
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from the child’s knee to the shoulder, the circle 
must be one yard and two nails wide. In the 
exact centre of this cut a circle out, large enough 
for the neck, and on each side of it, (distant five 


to six inches) another hole for the arm. AA slit 
is made from the neck, the straight way of the 
stuff, six inches long. A pair of full and long 
sleeves, are then put in the small holes, and two 
lines of worsted braid go down them from the 
centre of the neck, on each side, confining the 
sleeves in plaits. Small wristbands are set on, 
also trimmed with braid, the neck and slit are 


hemmed, and trimmed in the same way, and 
buttons and loops added to fasten the slit. A 
hem, one nail broad, is made all round the outer 
edge of the circle, and trimmed like the rest. 
The pinafore is then complete, being merely con- 
fined with a broad band and buckle at the waist. 

The other pattern was still more simply made, 
notwithstanding the rich materials. As it would 
be best made in French merino, I will describe 
it in that material—two yards will be more than 
enough, unless the child is unusually tall. Cut 
off a yard and three-eighths, fold it evenly, and 
join up the two sides, leaving only room for an 
arm-hole. Slit the centre of the width about six 
inches, or perhaps twelve; and make a slit of six 
inches, at the end of this one in the opposite 
direction. Cut the sleeves long, and full at the 
bottom, make a hem, which trim with braid, and 
put them in the arm-holes; plait up the fulness 
on each side of the neck in large plaits, and con- 
fine them by a double row of braid which con- 
tinues to the bottom of the sleeve. Hem and 
trim the slit in the same manner; fold in plaits 
the superfluous fulness of the neck, (if twelve 
inches have been cut) and trim it also with braid. 
Make a hem at the bottom of the dress and 
finish in like manner. A few ornamental but- 
tons should fasten the opening on the breast, and 
also go down the shoulders, and a broad band 
round the waist completes this graceful dress. 
For full dress, a rich green merino, with silver 
braid, and silver buttons, has a very rich and 
chaste effect. 
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a atmaats.—Evans’ boar’s-head cotton, No. 


14 ¢, x turn 1 s into the 9th stitch from the 
hook, pass the cotton under the stem, 18 d into 
the loop, 1 s ons 8 down the stem. 13 c¢, turn 
1's into the 9th from the hook, pass the cotton 


under the stem, 2 d into the loop, join to the 9th 
d in the last eyelet, 11 d into the same loop, 1 
s on s, 3 s down the stem, 12 ¢ turn, 1 s into the 
9th from the hook, pass the cotton under the 
stem, 4 d into the loop, join to the 11th d in the 
last eyelet, 9 d into the same loop, 1 s ons, 3s 
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down the stem, 2 s on the centre stem, 24 c, ; is done, turn and work 1 d into each c of the 
repeat from x leaving 10 ¢ for the foundation— ; foundation turn, 5 c, miss 2, 1 1 into the 3rd, x 
and joining the 4th d of the next eyelet to the ; 2 c, miss 2, 1 1 into the 38rd; repeat from the x. 


9th d of the last eyelet. When a sufficient length 





LACET BAG. 


Tas bag is made, as its name implies, of 
braid, (that is, Lacet;) it is done very much in 
the manner of point lace. 

Draw the pattern on colored paper, of the 
proper dimensions for the bag; paste a calico 
lining on the wrong side of the paper, and with 
colored silk braid go over all the black lines, 
fastening the ends of braid very neatly and 
securely to each other. Then all the aouble 
lines seen are to be worked in Venitian bars, 
and the single ones in Sorrento bars, with sewing 





silk exactly the color of the braid. Work the 
Venitian bars on three or four threads, and run 
the needle in the braid from one to the next. 

When complete, it must be removed from the 
paper, and another side done. The bag must 
then be made of silk that will harmonize well 
with the color of the braid, as green with violet; 
orange, (gold color) with maroon or purple, and 
so on. A steel clasp and tassels complete this 
elegant bag. 





AUTOUR BOUTONS. 


SMALL pattern to surround shirt-studs; to be 
worked in Evans’ embroidery cotton, No. 80. 


The small rounds in eyelet-holes to be made with 
a fine stiletto, and sewed over. 
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THE TURRENE MANTELBT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for this month—in our series of 
“How To Make One’s Own Dress” —the annexed 
engraving and pattern of the Turrene Mantelet, 
Which has just come out in Paris. The pattern, 
on the next page, is reduced; but the dimensions 
of the full-sized pattern are marked, in inches, 
on every side, so that it is easy, with a tape- 
measure, to enlarge it. These tape-measures 
ire sold for a trifle, or anybody can make one, 
by taking a piece of tape, borrowing a carpen- 
ter’s foot-rule, and marking the tape with inches. 

The Turrene Mantelet is composed of two 
parts only: the mantelet proper and its cape. 


We have divided the pattern into three, in order 
Vou. XXVIIL.—5 
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to give it complete without folding back the 
corners or reducing the size. 

Having cut No. 1 and No. 2, join the parts- 
marked by dots; bringing A to A at the neck, 
B to B at the arm; then you will have the whole 
pattern of the mantelet, as it ought to be, all in 
one piece. No, 3 is the cape, slightly drawn at 
the neck, which is marked by rings. This cape 
hangs naturally in small flutes owing to its cut. 
Its edge is trimmed the same as the bottom of 
the mantelet, that is, with a plaited ribbon 
having fringe on each edge, and then a guipure 
lace with fringe. All the edges of the mantelet 
in the front, the neck, and the revers, in short, 
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all round, are ornamented with the same ribbon ; fringe like the cape. By the use of this pattern, 
fringed at the edges. The bottom of the front } a fashionable mantelet may be made, for half the 
ends, and the edge behind have the guipure and ' price it would cost at the shops. 
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MARRYING A FORTUNE. 


BY JANE 


“So Ellen Hazehurst is to marry Squire New- 
ton’s son?” 

“Yes!” 

“And to do it has jilted George Brown?” 

‘*It is too true.” 

“Young Newton’s fortune, I suppose, is the 
reason.” 

“So they say.” 

“Well, I hope she may be happy.” 

‘Does she deserve it?” 

The speakers were two ladies, and the latter, 
who was the elder, looked up from her knitting 
and spoke. 


though poor, is certain to succeed in his profes- 
sion at last,” was the evasive response. ‘But 
then, however prosperous he may be, he’ll hardly 
become as rich as the Newtons. In point of for- 
tune Ellen couldn’t do better.” 

“Fortune is not everything. Even if the two 
suitors came before her now, for the first time; 
even if she was not already pledged to George; 
Ishould consider her preference of young New- 
ton a great error.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Ido. Young Newton has been brought up 
to no profession, is extravagant in his habits, is 
not of the strictest principles, and has no great 
qualities, either of mind or heart, to render a 
wife happy. George, on the contrary, is loved 
by all who know him. Happy, indeed, will be 
the woman who becomes his.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jones, you may be right. But 
I've seen so much of poverty, that 1 can’t blame 
Ellen, Many’s the hard word I’ve known to 
pass between husband and wife, which would 
never have been said if the husband hadn’t been 
Worried for the want of money.” 

“Such persons, I fear,” replied Mrs. Jones, 
“would have been querulous, even if surrounded 
with wealth. No station in life is exempt from 
aunoyances and even serious troubles. Things 
happen even to rich people to try their tempers. 

re there is real affection, and common sense 
to back it, the married have little to fear. But 
Without love, or without forbearance, the wealth 
of Indies can’t secure happiness.” 

“You think that young Newton will not make 

happy?” 





WEAVER. 


“TF know he will not. Ellen has a score of 
excellent qualities, but little patience. She is 
very sensitive, and he is coarse at heart. Her 
vanity has led her to sacrifice one eminently 
fitted for her, one who would have studied her 
every wish, and soon she will find herself, as a 
great author has said, a living body tied to a 
foul corpse. It will be the story of Tennyson’s 
‘Locksley Hall’ over again. God help her!” 

The conversation was here interrupted, by 
the entrance of another visitor, nor did the two 
ladies meet again, urftil Ellen had consummated 


; her treachery by marrying young Newton. But 
“George is an excellent young man, and, : 


one day, Mrs. Powell called on Mrs. Jones, and 
the late nuptials came up for discussion. 

“‘They say George is almost crazy,” was the 
remark of the visitor. ‘He and Ellen had been 
engaged for two years.” 

“It’s a great blow. Bat he will get over it. 
What will assist him is the conviction that he 
has been worshipping an ideal, for Ellen, if she 
had been what he thought her, would never have 
broken her engagement.” 

‘¢She looks unhappy already. I met her, the 
other night, at Mrs. Warren’s, and I thought, 
more than once, that she actually shuddered 
when her husband drew near: and no wonder, 
for he looks like a brute alongside of her. I 
believe you were right in what you said, when 
we last talked of Ellen.” 

‘*Her husband was carried home, within a 
week of their marriage, intoxicated. Some of 
his bachelor friends, who had come up to the 
wedding, staid for a dinner he gave to them at 
the hotel: and such behavior, it is said, was 
never seen in the village before. Poor Ellen!” 

The forebodings of Mrs. Jones were even more 
completely fulfilled with the lapse of years. 
Young Newton went from bad to worse, became 
a sot and gambler, outraged his wife in the 
tenderest point, and finally, after dissipating his 
entire fortune, perished miserably on the high- 
way, during a snow-storm, and was found, the 
next day, dead in a drift with an empty jug at 
his side. But, before this, happily for her, Ellen 
had broken her heart. Her children, two in 
number, would have had to go to the Alms-house, 
had not George Brown, now eminent in his pro- 
fession, stepped forward and adopted them. 
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For he never married. Some men recover 
easily from disappointments of the heart; but 
there are others who never do. The idol, once 
shattered, no fresh one can win worship. George 
Brown belonged to this class. He and a maiden 
sister lived together, and became, after Ellen’s 
death, parents to the orphan children. 

It is not always, reader, that marrying merely 





for fortune ends in a tragedy so deep. But it 
never leads to happiness. Where it does not 
break the heart, it degrades the character, so 
that the wife, who might have been a blessing 
to herself and others, becomes of ‘‘the earth 
earthy,” utterly fails of her mission in life, and 
dies at last having achieved no more than if she 
had been of ‘‘the brutes that perish.” 





JULY. 


BY D. HARDY, JB. 


Ir is the glorious Summer-time, 
The winds are soft and low, 

And o’er the hills, sunlight and shade 
Alternate come and go; 

The voice of Summer sweet is heard, 
Among the leaves and corn, 

For winds are full of whisperings 
At eve and early morn. 


Yes, glorious Summer now is here, 
With all her lengthened train, 

She sways her golden sceptre o’er 
The fields of rip’ning grain; 

The flowers along the river’s side 
Are bending down, as though 

They wished to clasp their shadows in 
The crystal depths below. 


A gladsome voice is stealing from 
The distant bourne and brake, 
The clouds, that float upon the air, 
Are mirror’d in the lake; 

And softly trips the purling brook, 
On silver feet along, 

While from the bushes on its bank, 
The birds pour forth their song. 





The world seems very fair and bright, 
The sunlight sweeps our brow, 

But it will be as beautiful 
A few short years from now; 

With lightsome step July will come, 
With cool, refreshing show’rs, 

With laughing brooks—with singing birds, 
With sunshine and with flow’rs. 


The streams will glide as gently on, 
With music sweet and low, 

Upon whose banks at eventide 
We roamed so long ago. 

The same bright sun will still pursue 
His trackless course on high, 

And stars as bright and beautiful 
Will still gleam in the sky; 


Although the earth will be as fair, 
The birds sing on each bough, 

They will not sing their songs for us 
A few short years from now! 

For ev’ry living thing on earth, 
Must shortly droop and die, 

And we shall soon have passed away 
Like cloud-tints from the sky. 





A RURAL SONG. 


BY Cc. H. CRISWELL. 


Ox, sweet is the lay at early day 
Of the birds within the dell; 
While the leaves are wet with the dew-drops yet, 
And the snail sleeps in his shell. 
Oh, sweet is the sound of the streamlet clear 
In the rocky mountain born, 
Bat sweeter by far to the ploughman’s ear 
Is the sound of the dinner horn! 


Oh, sweet is the song, as he bounds along, 
Of the happy shepherd boy; 

With his eye so bright, and his heart so light, 
And his smile so full of joy. 


Oh, sweet is the sound of the falling rain 
On the wings of the West wind borne, 

But sweeter by far to the rustic swain, 
Is the toot of the dinner horn! 


Oh, sweet are the tones to a mother’s ear 
Of her careless, merry child; 
With his golden hair and his face so fair, 
And his laugh so clear and wild. 
Oh, sweet is the sigh of the Summer wind 
As it sweeps through the bending corn; 
But sweeter than all, to the ploughman’s mind, 
Is the noontide dinner horn! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 369, VOL. XXVII. 


CHAPTER V. 


A youne girl, pale and fragile almost as a 
shadow, came through the side gate of Bellevue. 
She hesitated a moment, looked up and down 
the street, and then turning toward the water 
moved languidly to an angle of the wharf, and 
placing a little bundle at her feet, glanced 
drearily down upon the tide as it tossed in 
and out against the timbers. 

Tt was near sunset, and the March winds, that 
blew raw and cold from the river, seemed to 
chill her through and through, for her sweet, 
pale features became pinched, while she sat’ sunk 
in gloomy thought, and a tinge of purple crept 
around her mouth, which trembled visibly either 
from chilliness or coming tears. Her eyes seemed 
fascinated by the water, so dark and turbid that 
it appeared to hold some mysterious secret of 
repose in its depths; and once or twice she mur- 
mured, “‘Why not? why not?” in a voice of the 
most touching misery. Then she relapsed into 
silence again, broken only by a shiver when the 
wind rushed sharply over her. 

“Where can I go?” she exclaimed at last, her 
voice breaking forth in a cry of anguish. ‘To 
his mother—she will turn me away with insults, 
as she did before. To my aunt’—she uttered 
the name with a shudder, and shrunk down 
beneath her shawl, as if some blow had been 
threatened, and relapsed into dreary silence 
again, At last she arose with an effort, and 
casting a regretful look back upon the water, as 
if she longed to sleep beneath it, moved up the 
street again, her frail figure waving to and fro 
like the stalk of a flower beneath the light weight 
of her bundle. Thus she disappeared in one of the 
cross streets that intersect the Second Avenue. 

We find her again, just at night fall, panting 
with fatigue, before a palace-building in the 
Vicinity of Union Park, and there she stood, 
grasping the iron fence with her hands, afraid to 
advance, and physically unable to retreat. It 
was 8 pitiful sight, that fair young creature, 
trembling beneath the weight of her little bundle, 
and kept only from falling to the earth by the 
fast hold she had clinched on the cold iron. 





The brown front of the building loomed above 
her with forbidding grandeur. The sculptured 
lions, crouching on the stone pedestals each side 
the broad entrance steps, seemed frowning her 
away. But there she stood, breathless and 
waving, afraid to let go her hold lest she should 
fall to the earth. 

The gas had just been kindled within the 
house, and a flood of light came peering through 
the stained sashes of a bay window, and fell like 
a gorgeous rain around her, illuminating, as it 
were, her misery. 

Catharine Lacy fell back, and slowly retreated 
from the glare, clutching at the iron fence at 
every step. 

“Oh! that I could get away!—oh that I had 
not come! I am sinking—they will find me 
senseless on the pavement. Oh, my God, give 
me strength—one moment’s strength.” 

There was strong mental energy in that frail 
creature, and the desperate cry with which she 
appealed to God seemed to win down life from 
heaven. She unclenched her hand from the 
railing, paused an instant, casting her eyes first 
to the basement entrance and then to the sunken 
arch guarded by the lions, and moved on with 
something of firmness, nay, even of pride in the 
movement. 

‘No, not there,” she said, passing the base- 
ment, and mounting the flight of steps hurriedly, 
as one who felt her strength giving way, ‘“‘I am 
her sister’s child, and will enter here.” 

She rang the bell and waited, struggling 
bravely against her weakness, and sustained by 
that moral courage which is the only true bravery 
of womanhood. 

“‘T have done no wrong,” she thought, ‘why 
should this terror come over me? If poverty and 
helplessness were a sin, then I might tremble, 
but not now—not for this—not because I have 
left a pauper’s bed for her stone palace.” 

The door opened, and a dainty mulatto boy, 
with livery buttons, and a white handkerchief 
visible at a side-pocket, presented himself. 
‘‘Mrs. Judson couldn’t say; better go down to 
the basement. That’s the sort of thing for 
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serving-people, and folks that come with bundles; 
couldn’t take it upon me to answer a single 
question here,” he said. 

Catharine advanced quietly into the hall, and 
sat down, with the light of a tinted lantern 
overhead falling directly upon her. 

In spite of her little straw-bonnet and plaided 
blanket-shawl, the boy discovered something in 
her air, and the pure loveliness of her features, 
that checked his rising impertinence. 

“Go tell your mistress that Miss Lacy—no, 
that her niece, wishes to speak with her,” 

The boy paused to take a survey of her per- 
son, and went down the hall, smiling till his 
white teeth shone again. 

‘*Perhaps it’s a lie, and perhaps it isn’t—who 
knows,” he muttered, threading his way up the 
flight of stairs set aside for menial footsteps. 
‘*But won’t she catch it for claiming relation- 
ship, true or not?—well, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

The greatest trial that can be inflicted on an 
ardent nature is that of waiting. When the mu- 
latto came back, he found Catharine with a flush 
in her cheeks, eagerly watching his approach. 

*“*You may go up to Mrs. Judson’s room,” he 
said, moodily; and muttering to himself, he 
added, ‘‘and much good it’ll do you,” 

Catharine was about to mount the richly 
carpeted steps, that swept down between thin, 
curving rosewood bannisters, like a sloping bed 
of moss mottled with forest-flowers, but the 
mulatto interfered, ‘This way, Miss, this way, 
Mrs. Judson ordered me to be particular and 
bring you up these stairs.” 

Catharine withdrew her foot from the soft 
carpet and followed the boy in silence. The 
warmth of the house affected her feeble form 
pleasantly, and she longed to lie down and sleep 
before seeing her aunt. The carpets under her 
feet. were so luxuriously pliant, it seemed im- 
possible for her to move. The air was bland, for 
as she pressed forward, the breath of flowers 
from a conservatory swept over her, and it 
seemed, after the atmosphere of Bellevue, like a 
gale from paradise. Oh! if she could but re- 
main quietly where she was all night, without 
seeing any one, with that soft carpet to sleep on, 
the breath of those flowers floating over her. 
But no, the mulatto kept turning to be sure that 
she was close behind; for he seemed rather 
suspicious of her frequent pauses. At last he 
threw open a chamber door. 

‘This is Mrs. Judson’s room, Miss,” and he 
made a feint as if going back in great haste, but 
returned the moment Catharine entered the 
chamber, gliding along the wall, and peeping 
through the partially closed door, with all the 





craft of his race, determined to ascertain by the 
first words whether the fair girl with her humble 
garments was really the niece of his mistress or 
not, 

The room which Catharine entered was a 
spacious bed-chamber, fitted up in a style of 
grandeur which contrasted strongly with the 
mournful look and modest garb of the young 
girl, who should have freely claimed a welcome 
there 

A spacious bed stood on one side, the pillows 
overclouded with a light gilded canopy of grape- 
leaves and fruit, through which the crimson 
drapery, that swept to the ground on each side, 
gleamed like flashes of the sunset through a 
golden cloud. The same rich crimson broke 
through the open network of rosewood that 
formed the foot-board and side-pieces of the 
bedstead; and to this was contrasted the pure 
whiteness of richly laced pillows, and a counter- 
pane that seemed of quilted snow. On a crim- 
son lounge, severely magnificent, for all this 
grandeur had an air of rigid coldness hanging 
over it, sat a tall lady of fifty, or fifty-five, per- 
haps, with a slight frown upon her forehead, 
and her keen, black eyes fixed upon the door. 

Catharine saw this, as she paused a moment 
in the shadow before entering; and she saw also, 
with a sinking heart, that the frown deepened as 
she made her appearance; while a quick pres- 
sure of the lip added to the displeasure of that 
haughty face. 

Mrs. Judson had evidently been disturbed 
while completing her evening toilet, for though 
her purple brocade fell in precise and voluminous 
richness adown her tall figure, her head-dress of 
purple velvet and golden acorns hung upon & 
hook of gilded spray attached to the frame of 
her toilet-glass, while several diamond orna- 
ments glittered upon the marble underneath, 
and an undersleeve of Brussels point had evi- 
dently fallen from her hand upon the carpet be- 
fore she assumed her present imposing attitude. 

‘‘Well, Catharine,” said the lady, with frigid 
dignity, ‘‘you have come again, I see; what is 
the trouble now?” 

“T have no home—I am in want,” said the 
poor girl, in a quiet, sad voice. ‘‘You are my 
mother’s sister—sister to an angel in heaven— 
and in her name I ask you to have pity on me!” 

“No home? no home? Are you not bound to 
Madame De Mark, the most fashionable milliner 
in Broadway. How could I or any one provide 
for you better? You astonish me, Catharine 
Lacy, by these complaints!” 

‘Madame De Mark gave up business almost 
@ year ago,” answered Catharine, with o degree 
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of gentle firmness that imparted dignity even to 
her tone of supplication, ‘she had grown very 
rich with one thing and another.” 

‘Well, but you were bound to her still, she is 
compelled by law to give you a home.” 

Catharine smiled a wan smile, but with an 
expression of some humor in it. 

“Madame De Mark’s home! Do you know 
what it is, aunt? A garret-room in the loft of 
one of her own buildings. The lowest servant 
in your house would turn from it in disdain; 
and for food, why, aunt, this rich woman lives 
absolutely the life of a beggar, and begs refuse 
scraps of meat in the market for her cat which 
she devours herself. That was the home and 
food which Madame De Mark gave to me, after 
she left off business. Instead of learning a trade, 
I was compelled to sweep out the offices and 
scrub the stores for her tenants.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the lady, smoothing the 
trimming of her sleeve, ‘‘Madame De Mark 
forgot that J bound you to her, it seems to 
me.” 

“No, madam, she did not forget it; and be- 
cause you had abandoned me, b of her 





knowledge that I was friendless, she made me a 


drudge. I was not strong, the work broke me 
down. Oh! aunt, I was heart-broken, and ready 
to fall down on my knees with gratitude for the 
least breath of kindness, and—and——” 

“Well,” said the aunt, looking coldly up, as 
the poor girl paused, her eyes full of tears, her 
lips quivering. 

“There was one in the house who was kind to 
me, so kind that I loved him, heart and soul,” 
continued Catharine, in a low voice. 

“ Him,” cried the aunt, half starting from her 
lounge, “‘him, a man! Shameless girl, how dare 
you talk of a love like that in my presence?” 

‘Aunt, I have not another creature to love on 
earth.” 

“And who told you—who compelled you to 
love at all? It is an indecorous word. 

“And yet ‘God is love,’” answered Catharine, 
lifting her soft eyes, misty with tearfulness, up- 
ward, while her lips unconsciously pronounced 
the quotation. 

“Don’t quote Scripture here, in this infamous 
fashion; don’t talk to me of love. What right 
had you to love any one but Madame De Mark 
herself? Thank heaven, I never found it neces- 
sary to love any one.” 

“But J,” answered Catharine, with the most 
Profound humility, ‘J had no other happiness. 
Inever knew what it was to love myself, till he 
told me how dear, how beautiful I was to him.” 

The aunt arose and stood up. Her dress fell in 





rustling folds around her, her black eyes flashed 
fiercely. 

“How dare you—infamous girl, how dare 
you; leave the house.” 

‘*No, aunt, I am not infamous. He loved me, 
and I, oh! how truly I loved him. We were 
married, aunt; as honorably married as you and 
my uncle were. Do not call me infamous thus, 
for I will not endure it.” 

The aunt sat down again, wondering at the 
strange beauty that lighted up that young face, 
almost touched by the passionate speech, for she 
could understand all the pride that was in it, 
though pathos and appeal were lost upon her. 

“Speak a little more moderately, if you have 
anything to say, Catharine; and if you are truly 
married, tell me how, and when. I’m sure it 
would give me great pleasure to have you well 
settled and off my hands. Who is the man you 
are talking about?” 

“George, Madame De Mark’s son,’ answered 
Catharine, drawing close to her aunt, and speak- 
ing in a whisper, ‘‘but do not tell of it; he said 
I might tell you, but no one else.” 

‘¢But where is he? How came you here at this 
time of night, and in that dress, too? Madame 
De Mark is a rich woman, and the young man is 
her only son. Is this the way he keeps his wife, 
and my sister’s child?” 

“He is away. I have not seen him in five 
months. He does not know how miserable I 
am. Aunt, dear aunt, have pity on me; I have 
just come from the hospital—my poor baby is 
dead and buried.” 

*‘Hospital! what hospital? 
not the Alms-house?” 

*¢Yes, the Alms-house, aunt. Where else could 
Igo? He was away, and if he wrote, I never 
got the letter. His mother turned me out of 
doors, with bitter language and coarse abuse. I 
was afraid to come here.” 

‘But if you were married, how dare Madame 
De Mark treat you in this way?” 

“She pretended not to believe me—though 
I am sure he told her of our marriage with his 
own lips. She was angry hecause I would not 
let her keep my certificate, and said it was all 
made up.” 

‘Where did this marriage take place?” in- 
quired the aunt, quickly. 

“In Philadelphia. He went there, when 
madame was away from home a week. She did 
not know of it.” 

“Let me read the certificate,” said the aunt, 
extending her hand. ‘This young man will be 
rich; I must see to it. The certificate of mar- 
riage, girl. What are you waiting for?” 


Not Bellevue? 
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Catharine began to weep bitterly, and wringing 
her hands, fell upon her knees before the haughty 
woman. 

“Oh! aunt, aunt, don’t ask me—I have lost 
it—I have lost it.” 

The aunt drew back, and gathering the folds 
of her dress around her, as if she feared those 
quivering little hands might impart shame to her 
person. 

“Oh!” she said, with bitter emphasis, ‘lost, 
is it? When—where?” 

“T don’t know. It was in my bosom when I 
was taken ill; but after that I know nothing 
about it.” 

**Indeed!” exclaimed the aunt, and the un- 
pleasant gleam broke fiercely into her eyes, 
‘‘and as you lost the certificate,” she added, 
‘“‘what was the clergyman’s name who married 
you?” 


“I don’t remember. George told me that the 


paper was right, and I never troubled myself to 
read it; but he knows, of course.” 

“Oh! of course, he knows,” echoed the proud 
woman, disdainfully. ‘‘But the place? In what 
place was this wonderful marriage performed?” 

‘In Philadelphia.” 

‘“‘Well, the street—in what street did this 


clergyman, with the unforgotten name, live?” 

“T never knew,” answered the weeping girl; 
‘*but oh, aunt, do not doubt me, for as honor is 
my witness, we were married.” 

“*Oh, yes, the proofs are conclusive,” answered 
the lady, with bitter irony in her tone. 

‘Aunt, aunt, do believe me!” cried the girl, 
moving forward on her knees, and holding up 
her clasped hands. ‘ He will tell you how true it 
is—he will get another certificate. He cannot 
be away much longer, let me stay with you till 
he comes.” 

‘*When he comes to own you, in my presence, 
you shall have shelter here. Till then, never 
enter my door again. Go now, and live, if you 
can, on this falsehood and its shamelessness.” 

‘Oh, aunt, aunt,” cried the wretched girl, ‘I 
am his wife—I am his wife! Look at me, do I 
blush? Does my ege sink? Aunt, I am inno- 
cent of wrong as you are, and as truly a wedded 
wife as you ever were!” 

It was painful to see the cold, stern pride 
which rose and swelled in that woman’s bosom, 
lifting her form hauzhtily upward, and quench- 
ing the\color from her lips on which the last 
cruel words of that interview were forming. 

“Leave the room, leave my house forever!” 
she cried, pointing to the door. ‘Go hide your 
infamy, and tell those romances among your 
proper associates. Compare yourself with me!” 





“No,” answered Catharine, standing before 
her aunt, pale and proud as herself; but with a 
pride that had a relenting dignity in it, that 
sprang from the womanliness of her nature so 
fearfully outraged, ‘no, aunt, I do not compare 
myself with you, not for a moment. Let that 
Great Being make the comparison, who looks 
upon us both as we stand; you, a rich, proud 
woman, turning your sister’s child with insult 
into the street; I, a poor, friendless girl, feeble 
from sickness, tortured with anxiety, without 
shelter, and without a human being to care for 
me—let God make the comparison between you 
and me. Let Him judge us two!” 

Catharine turned, as she spoke, and walked 
from the room, leaving her aunt standing like s 
statue in the clear gas light. The passion of 
that young creature had paralyzed her. She, 
so unused to contradiction, so imperial in her 
household, had she lived to be thus braved? 
What right had that miserable wanderer to call 
upon the God that she professed to worship? 
She would not have been more astonished had a 
pauper knelt beside her on the velvet-clad steps 
from which she ‘sonthly communed, solely to 
witness the sanctity of her life. Thus astounded 
and overwhelmed, she stood, till the quick foot- 
steps of her niece were lost upon the stairs; 
then, with a deep breath, she sat down to com- 
pose herself, and even had resource to an enam- 
eled vinagrette that lay upon the toilet-table, 
so much had her nerves been shaken. All this 
had the desired effect, and in a few moments the 
lady was arranging the golden acorns over her 
dark tresses, gathering them in clusters where 
the silver threads lay thickest, and regarding 
herself with great complacency in the mirror. 

Directly a waiting-woman entered in answer 
to a touch that she had given to the bell. 
‘Rachel, there was a serving-girl come here 
just now, did you see her? is she gone?” 

‘‘No, madam, she fainted in the front-hall— 
fell down like a dead creature before any one 
had time to show her out the other way.” 

‘* And where is she now?” 

“Lying there yet, as white as snow, and a 
cold as ice; the girls have been doing their 
best, but they cannot bring her to.” 

One gentle impulse did arise in the womans 
bosom, as she heard this. She seized the flask 
that had just soothed her own nerves, and moved 
a step toward the door; but a cold after-thought 
drew her back. “The girl might speak, might 
proclaim her relationship before the household 
if she were brought to consciousness under that 
roof. Nay, so little did she seem to be ashamed 
of the past, might proclaim her residence of 
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Bellevue, her very pauper condition, before the 
assembled menials.”’ She laid down the flask 
and turned to the glass, a little paler than be- 
fore, but with marvelous self-possession. 

“Send for a carriage, and have her carried 
to the nearest station-house, there should be 
plenty of doctors there; besides, it is their 
duty to see to such persons.” 

“But she is insensible, madam,” persisted the 
waiting-woman, who had some feeling. 

‘That is nothing,” was the reply, ‘‘we cannot 
leave a strange girl lying in the hall.” 

The woman went out muttering to herself, 
and with angry moisture in her eyes. 

The lady seated herself once more, and began 
to arrange the lace of her undersleeves with 
considerable nervousness. Something of human 





time to time she arose and looked out of the 
window, always with increasing agitation. At 
last, a carriage drove up: and grasping the 
silken curtain hard with her hand, she half 
dragged it over her, as if afraid to be seen 
watching. She saw, through the dim light, a 
group of persons carrying a prostrate form down 
the steps leading to her own door. The carriage 
lamps flashed upon a pale face as it was lifted 
upward. The woman caught one glance, and 
drew back with a faint thrill of dismay. The 
face gleamed upward so deathly in its whiteness 
that she crept from the window, and cowered 
down in her sofa, tormented with the vague fear 
that the dead was appealing to heaven against 
her cruelty. For the moment, that proud woman 
had the sensation of a murderess. 





feeling was at work in her bosom, and from 
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BY W. F. B. 


In a dimly-lighted chamber, lighted by a single lamp 

Throwing wild and shiv’ring glances from the ceiling 
low and damp, 

Where, if e’or a silver moonbeam entered through 
the casement wide, 

Tremblingly it fled, the shadows gath’ring closely at 
its side; 

Where the night wind, straying ever, moaned in 
every hidden nook— 

Now like surging of the river, now like murmur of 
the brook, 

Sat the student, idly dreaming, dreaming o’er his 
open book. 


When the sorrow-laden twilight, panting on the 
breast of Eve, 

Crimsoned all the air with blushes, he had sat him 
down to weave, 

In the golden woof of fancy, visions beautiful and 
bright, 

Such as through the mists of Dream-land burst upon 
the vanished sight. 

Visions sad, and visions tearful, through the dimness 
hurry fast, 

Drawn by magic wand of memory from the chambers 
of the Past— 

While the Future, glad and joyous, gleams with 
forms too bright to last. 

One from out the thronging numbers gazes sadly on 

now, 

As the ghastly lamp-flare flickers o’er his pale and 

thoughtful brow; 
in robes of snowy whiteness, such as deck 

the angels bright, 

Round her head a glist’ning chaplet, wove from rays 
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Stands she gazing down upon him, while the love- 
light in her eye 

Sheds a holy radiance o’er him, and the night-wind, 
fleeting by, 

Bears upon its perfumed pinions, faintly heard, the 

ocean’s sigh. 


Now his curling lip, half-parted, softly whispers, 
“Mother dear,” 

And from out his eyes’ dark fringes gently steals 
stern sorrow’s tear. 

Now her angel form hath vanished, and another 
form is there, 

With the stars that light the Dream-land shining in 
her wavy hair; 

Fairer than the fairest flowers that in Eden’s bowers 
grew— 

Brighter than the star of evening, while her eye of 
azure hue 

Lies beneath its silken curtain like the violet bathed 
in dew. 


’Tis a sister, loved and cherished in life’s dawn, when 
hearts beat high, 

Ere the clouds of sorrow gather, and the tear-drop 
dims the eye! 

Now she bends a moment o’er him, and her glances, 
rife with love, 

O’er a rainbow-bridge of beauty bear his thoughts to 
Heaven above. 

Like the other she hath vanished; and within that 
chamber small 

Hymns are sung by angel choirs, while the darkness, 
as a pall, 

Drops upon the dim light chamber, covering visions, 
dreamer—all, 


EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Taste In Dress.—A late writer in the North 
British Review makes scme capital remarks upon 
this subject. He says, in substance,, that every 
woman owes it to the sense of the beautiful, to dress 
with taste. He adds that her own happiness, if she 
is a wife, is involved in it, for her neatness and ele- 
gance of attire has much to do with pleasing her 
husbarid, and unless he is pleased she cannot be 
happy. Every right-minded female will acknowledge 
the truth of these opinions. Men seek the beautiful 
in woman: it is a natural instinct; and women, gene- 
rally, by as natural an instinct, aim to be lovely. A 
tasteful dress, with most of the sex, adds materially 
to the personal appearance: it is only a few, if any, 
who can afford to neglect it. By a tasteful dress we 
do not mean necessarily an expensive one; but a 
dress suitable in color and style to the wearer. In- 
stead of being a folly, therefore, to seek elegance in 
dress, as some have contended, it is a positive duty. 
Of course we do not uphold that extravagant de- 
votion to dress, which is the disgrace of many a 
weak-minded woman. A careful wife or daughter 
will study economy in her attire, and will herself 
make as many of the little elegancies of the toilet 
as she can. The facilities enjoyed, through the 
Magazines, and especially through “Peterson’s, ’of 
obtaining the different fashionable patterns, gives 
ladies a wide choice, so that no one is excusable for 
being dressed either out of style, inappropriately, or 
too extravagantly. Recollect, fair friends, it is taste, 
not mere expense, that makes a dress beautiful. 


Works or Cartes Dicxens.—The author of 
“Bleak House” is as mnch the first novelist of this 
generation as Sir Walter Scott was of the last. We 
are glad to see, therefore, that T. B. Peterson, No. 
102 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has published his 
complete works in three several styles, at prices 
unprecedentedly low. One of these editions is in 
twelve volumes, bound in paper, each volume at 
fifty cents, or the whole twelve for $5,00. Another 
edition, which Mr. P. calls “The Library One,” con- 
tains the same twelve novels bound in five volumes 
cloth, at $7,50 for the sett. These five volumes con- 
tain over four thousand large double column pages, 
which renders them the cheapest sett of books we 
are acquainted with. Nor is this cheapness obtained 
by using indifferent paper, poor type, or flimsy bind- 
ing. A third, and still more elegant edition, pro- 
fusely illustrated with steel and wood engravings, 
is in twelve volumes, tastefully bound in cloth, at 
$1,50 per volume, or $18,00 for the sett. This isa 
most magnificent, yet still cheap, edition, By re- 
ference to Mr. P’s advertisement, on the cover of 





TABLE. 


this number, it will be seen that either of these 
editions will be forwarded by mail, free of postage, 
on the receipt of an order enclosing the money. 
Or any one of the novels, either of the paper cover 
edition, or of the illustrated and elegantly bound 
edition, will be sent, postage free, on receipt of the 
proper price. In all these editions the maximum 
of cheapness and merit has been attained. It would 
be impossible, we think, for any person to lay out 
the money for either to better advantage. 

Assurpity In Some Fasnions.—It is said, by 
those who saw the Empress Eugenie in London, 
that the fashionable bonnet, which looks so absurd 
on most ladies, became her exceedingly. We can 
readily believe this, for she was the first to wear 
such a bonnet, because it set off her style of face 
so happily. Having been adopted by an empress, 
it immediately became the rage, though not one 
fair face in ten looks well in it, and though it ex- 
poses the complexion and should not therefore be 
worn except in a carriage. The London Punch 
wittily says, in allusion to these ridiculous bonnets, 
that the “summer bonnets have run to ribbons.” 
Fashion is often preposterous in this way. A prin- 
cess, who had a deformed arm, originated the fashion 
of leg-of-mutton sleeves, with which our mothers, 
twenty-five years ago, disfigured themselves. A 
great lady, who had ugly feet, is said to have intro- 
duced the excessively long skirt. The true way to 
dress is to study what suits the style of the wearer. 
The French women universally dress in this way; 
and therefore are always well dressed. It is in the 
hope of reforming taste in this respect, among our 
lovely countrywomen, that we give so many patterns 
that are the mode; always half-a-dozen steel-plates 
every season, besides a score or two of wood en- 
gravings of fashions; for in this way ladies can have 
a selection from which to choose. 


Our OrtarnaL Stories.—We are forced to com- 
plain, though loath to do it, of the manner in which 
our original stories are appropriated. All over the 
country, they fill the columns of the newspapers; 
yet scarcely one out of ten is credited, as it ought to 
be, to “Peterson.” This is not always the fault of 
those copying a story; for accident, we are con- 
vineed, has much to do with it. But as few of the 
other Magazines publish original tales, and nese 
publish such as we do, wouldn’t it be best, editors 
all, whenever you find a good story unacknowledged, 
to credit it at once to “Peterson?” Perhaps once, 
in a score of times, you might make a mistake: but 
the other nineteen times you would be sure to be 
correct. 
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“Fiowers We Have Cutuep.”—Under this title 
we shall occasionally publish extracts from new 
books, or fugitive poems, as in the present number. 
What say you, fair friends, to this fashion of a 
bouquet? 

Tieut Lacine.—A witty doctor said that tight 
lacing was a public benefit, inasmuch as it killed 
all the foolish girls and left the wise ones to grow 
to be women. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Literary and Historical Miscellanies, By George 
Bancroft. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
A collection of essays by Bancroft, the historian, the 
subjects being chiefly literary or historical. Five of 
the most interesting are devoted to German litera- 
ture; a very able one is occupied with the causes of 
the decline of ancient Rome; another discusses the 
wars between Russia and Turkey up to 1829; and 
the last, and perhaps best of all, is the famous ad- 
dress pronounced before the New York Historical 
Society, on the “necessity, reality and promise of 
the progress of the human race.” The wide research 
and philosophical vision of Bancroft are exhibited 
in every one of these admirable essays however; and 
not alone in those which we have named. The pub- 
lishers have issued the volume in a style to corres- 
pond with the Boston edition of Mr. Bancroft’s 
history. 


A Journey Through the Chinese Empire. By M. 
Hue, author of “ Recollections Of A Journey Through 
Tartary and Thibet.” 2 vole, New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Those who have read Mr, Huc’s inte- 
resting “Travels in Tartary” will hasten at once to 
procure this work. To those who have yet that 
pleasure in store, we would say that this is even a 
more interesting and instructive book. The author 
resided in China, for many years, in the capacity of 
& missionary: is at once a keen observer, a candid 
narrator, and a graphic writer; and, therefore, has 
given us, in these volumes, probably the most re- 
liable account, ever offered to Europe or America, of 
the people, institutions, and customs of the Celestial 
empire. We were surprised, on reading it, to find 
how many errors, respecting China, were afloat, not 
only in merely popular compilations, but in grave 
Gazetteers and encyclopmdias. 


Bell Smith Abroad. 1 vol. New York: J. @. 
Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A very superior 
Work, describing a winter in Paris. The fair author 
is witty, observant, graphic and pathetic by turns. 
We quote, in our “Flowers We Have Culled,” a 
touching incident as a sample of the book. We be- 
lieve we do not violate secrecy, in stating that “Bell 
Smith” is the wife of the American Secretary of 
Legation at the French capital: and we are sure 


that so spirited an author ought not to remain un- 
known. 





f 

Surgical Reports, and Miscellaneous Papers on 
Medical Subjects. By George Hayward, M. D. 1 
vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This work will be popular with the 
public as well as with the medical profession, for it 
not only avoids merely technical terms, but discusses 
themes that interest all. Among the subjects are 
“Wounds Received In Dissection,” “Remarks on 
Burns,” “Case of Hydrophobia,” “Statistics of Con- 
sumption,” and “Lecture on some of the Diseases 
of the Literary Life.” The volume is neatly printed 
and bound. 


The Englishwoman in Russia. By A Lady Ten 
Years Resident in that Country. lvol. New York: 
Charles Scribner. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The 
author of this work only left Russia about a year 
ago, and as she writes with impartiality, her book is 
probably the most reliable of any lately published 
on the same subject. We have read it with great 
interest. The semi-barbarism of the Czar’s subjects 
is fully established in these pages. Several illus- 
trations adorn the volume. 


Sanders’ Young Ladies’ Reader. By Charles W. 
Sanders, A. M. 1 vol. New York: Ivison & Phin- 
ney. Philada: Sower & Barnes, No. 33 North Third 
street.—This neat duodecimo will be found useful, 
not only in the higher female seminaries, but in the 
upper classes of female schools generally. The 
exercises, whether in prose or in poetry, are selected 
for their combined literary and moral excellence. 
We recommend it particularly to the examination 
of teachers and parents. 


History for Boys; or, The Annals of the Nations 
of Modern Europe. By John G, Edgar, 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A really well-executed 
history for boys, of the different stutes of Europe, 
beginning with that of France and terminating with 
that of Russia. We recommend it as a capital work 
to serve as an introduction to modern history. The 
style is simple, and the facts lucidly arranged. 
Numerous spirited illustrations embellish the volume. 


Dickens’ New Stories. 1 vol. Philada: T, B. 
Peterson.—This elegant volume contains a com- 
plete collection of Dickens’ recent shorter stories, 
comprising “Hard Times,” “The Seven Poor Tra- 
vellers,” “Lizzie Leigh,” and numerous others; It 
is in double column, octavo, to correspond with the 
other volumes of Dickens, as published by T. B. 
Peterson: this one making the twelfth of the series. 

Tronthorpe: The Pioneer Preacher. By Paul Crey- 
ton. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—We 
are always glad to see a new work from this author. 
The present is a story of backwoods’ life, intended 
for juvenile readers; and right pleasantly, as well as 
instructively, is it told. 

Blanche Dearwood, A Tale of Modern Life. 1 
vol. New York: Bunce & Brother.—This is a novel 
of American life, from the pen of an anonymous 
author. The editor of the N. Y. Express, who read 
it before publication, praises it highly. So do we. 
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The Missing Bride. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new 
novel by this popular author would be sure of a large 
sale, even without the elegant type and paper with 
which “The Missing Bride” is got up by Mr. P. 
The present work is full of those scenes of intense 
passion for which the stories of Mrs. S. have be- 
come celebrated. We do not know where to point 
out, in the whole range of American fiction, a 
chapter more powerfully descriptive than that enti- 
tled “The Body on the Beach.” A breathless inte- 
rest always attends the novels of Mrs. 8.: and “The 
Missing Bride” has this characteristic to even a 
greater extent than common. We observe an im- 
provement in tone in each successive work, her later 
ones being free from many blemishes which marred 
her earlier ones. The volume before us contains 
over six hundred printed pages, or quite fifty per 
cent more than is found in ordinary novels. 


A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories and 
Fancies, original and selected. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 
vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This deeply 
interesting work arose from a habit Mrs. Jameson 
has had, for many years, of making a memorandum 
of any thoughts which came across her, and marking 
passages in books which excited either sympathetic 
or antagonistic feelings. Her volumes on Shaks- 
peare’s women, as well as those on Sacred and 
Legendary Art, originated from such notes. The 
fragments that remained, she says, are now given 
in this book. The work is divided into two parts, 
the first on ethics and character, the second on 
literature and art. We are sure that it will find a 
hearty welcome from the public. It is just what 
every lady desires to have on her centre-table, to 
pick up at odd moments when there is not time for 
more connected reading. The volume, like all of 
Appletons’ books, is handsomely printed. 


The Two Guardians. By the author of “ Hearts- 
ease.” 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—We 
presume this is one of Miss Yonge’s earlier efforts. 
for though quite a meritorious novel, it is inferior 
to either “The Heir of Redclyffe” or “ Heartease.” 
Marion is a finely-drawn character, as is also Lionel, 
the blind boy. The volume is issued in the neat 
style, which characterizes all the publications of the 
Appletons. 


Leavee From A Family Journal. By Emile Sou- 
vestre. 1 vol. New York: Appleton & Co,—This 
must not be confounded with ordinary French 
novels, to which it is as superior as a breezy day 
is to a miasmatic night. We have not, for a long 
while, read a more graceful, tender and pleasing 
fiction. Two elegant illustrations adorn the volume, 
which is neatly printed and bound. 


Sister Rose. In Seven Chapters. 
Dickens. 1 vol. 
and touching story, by the author of “ Bleak House,” 
printed from the advanced sheets. Price twelve and 
a half cents. 


By Charles 
Philada: T. B. Petereon.—A new 





The Watchman, By J. A. M. 1 vol. New York: 
H. Long & Brother.—The moral of this engrossing 
fiction is that eventual success awaits the efforts of 
all who earnestly strive to do their duty to God and 
man. The incidents are mainly drawn from real 
life. Those who were pleased with “The Lamp- 
lighter” will be delighted with “The Watchman.” 
The volume is handsomely printed. 


The Patent Hat. By Philo. New York: Carlton 
& Phillips.—An eccentric book, in which some hard 
hits are dealt “to mankind in general and the clergy 
in particular,” as the title-page forewarns the reader, 
It is in prose and verse. The oddity of the title 
will probably induce many to procure the volume, 
who will afterward, we trust, find edification in its 
perusal. 

Virginia; or, Harper’s Story Books, No.7. By 
Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Another of a justly popular juvenile series. The 
aim of the book fis to teach kindness and forbear- 
ance to servants and inferiors; and while this moral 
is always kept prominent, the interest of the story 
is never allowed to flag. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Maaic Taste. To Finp a Lapy’s Acz.—Let 
her tell in which column her age is found. Add 
together the first numbers of those columns, and 
the sum will be her age. 

Suppose, for example, she says that she finds her 
age in Ist, 2nd, and 5th columns. Then the addition 
of 1, 2, and 16, (the first numbers of said columns) 
gives 19 for her age. 
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THE GARDEN. 


CoLorED GLAss FoR FLowers.—Recent discovery 
has shown that remarkable effects can be produced 
on plants, by interposing colored glass between them 
and the sun. Blue glass accelerates growth, and 
Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburg, have built a stove- 
house glazed with blue glass, in which they test the 
value of seeds for sale or export. The practice is to 
sow a hundred seeds, and to judge of the quality by 
the number that germinate; the more, of course, the 
better. Formerly, ten days or a fortnight elapsed 
while waiting for the germinating of the seeds; but 
in the blue stove-house two or three days suffice—a 
saving of time, worth, so say the firm, $25,00 a year. 

This use of color in the growth of plants is not 
altogether new, but its application to the germina- 
tion of seeds has not, perhaps, commanded the atten- 
tion it deserves. By using colored glasses upon the 
palm plants at the Kew gardens in Engiand, the 
palms were made to flourish as if in a tropical cli- 
mate. Varying climates will give varying results, 
just as solar rays vary. We have no doubt that 
many of the rich tints of flowers of other climes 
could be made perfect in this country by properly 
colored glasses, just as the palms of Kew were made 
by colored glasses to rival the palms of the tropics. 
The subject opens a wide field for experiments that 
would richly remunerate an inquiring and tasteful 
horticulturist. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


A French Physician’s Dentrifice—Fine charcoal, 
one ounce; red Peruvian bark, one ounce; sugar 
candy, half an ounce; camphor, half an ounce; 
bole ammoniac, two drachms; dragon’s-blood, two 
drachms; gum mastic, two drachms; roach alum, 
two dramchs; cream of tartar, two dramchs; orris- 
Toot, two dramchs; the whole rednced to an impal- 
Pable powder. The charcoal should be used imme- 
diately after it is made, pounded while still hot, 
and at once mixed with the other substances. This 
Powder must be kept in a wide-mouthed bottle with 
4 glass stopper, and a little put for daily use into a 
small box, 

Toasted Cheese.—Cut the cheese into slices of 
Moderate thickness, and put them into a tinned 
Copper saucepan, with a little butter and cream, 
simmer very gently until quite dissolved, then re- 
Move it from the fire, allow it to cool a little, and 
Md some yolk of ogg, well beaten; make it into a 
thape, and brown it before the fire. 





Green-gage Marmalade.—Take off the skins, stone, 
weigh, and boil quickly, without sugar, for fifty 
minutes, keeping them well stirred; then to every 
lot of four pounds add three of good sugar reduced 
quite to powder; boil the preserve for six or eight 
minutes longer, and clear off the scum perfectly 
before it is poured into the jars. When the flesh of 
the fruit will not separate easily from the stones, 
weigh, and throw the plums whole into the preserv- 
ing-pan, boil them to a pulp, pass them through a 
sieve, and deduct the weight of the stones when 
putting the sugar. Orleans plums may be served in 
the same way. 

Rhubarb Wine Equal to Champagne.—To every 
gallon of soft water add five pounds of ripe rhubarb, 
cut into thin slices and bruised; let it stand nine 
days, stirring it three times a-day; let the tub be 
covered with a cloth; strain it; and to every gallon 
of liquor add four ponnds of white sugar, the juice 
of two lemons, and the rind of one; then to fine it, 
add one ounce of isinglass to every nine gallons; let 
it ferment three weeks ;.add one pint of brandy, ana 
bring it up. Make in July, bottle in October, and 
to each bottle add one tablespoonful of brandy and 
one teaspoonful of lump sugar. 

How to do up Shirt Bosome—Take two ounces 
of fine white gum arabic powder—put it in a pitcher, 
and pour on a pint or more of boiling water, accord- 
ing to the degree of strength you desire—and then 
having covered it, let it stand all night—in the 
morning pour it carefully from the dregs into a 
clean bottle, cork it and keep it for use. A table- 
spoonful of gum water, stirred into a pint of starch 
made in the usual manner, will give to lawn, either 
white or printed, a look of newness when nothing 
else can restore them after they have been washed. 

Apple Bread.—A very light pleasant bread is 
made in France by a mixture of apples and flour, 
in the proportion of one of the former to two of the 
latter. The usual quantity of yeast is employed as 
in making common bread, and is beaten with flour 
and warm pulp of the apples after they have boiled, 
and the dough is then considered as set; it is then 
put in a proper vessel, and allowed to rise for eight 
or twelve hours, and then baked in long loaves. 
Very little water is requisite: none, generally, if the 
apples are very fresh. 

Eau de Cologne.—Oil of bergamot, three-cighths 
of an ounce; the oil of cedoa, three-sixteenths of an 
ounce; oil of orange-peel, three do.; oil of lemon- 
peel, three do.; oil of orange flowers, three do.; oil 
of rosemary, one thirty-second of an ounce; cam- 
phor, two grains. These substances to be added to 
a quart of spirits of wine, sixty degrees above proof. 
Let the whole be shaken during a quarter of an 
hour, suffered to remain without agitation during a 
fortnight, and then filtered and put into eau de 
cologne bottles. 

To Keep Off Ante.—A circle of lime or chalk laid 
round any plant will prevent ants from touching it. 
There is no other remedy against their encroach- 
ments. 
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FOR JULY. 





Syllabub.— Grate off the peel of a lemon with lump 
sugar, and dissolve the sugar in three-quarters pint 
of white wine; add the juice of half a lemon, and 
quarter pint of cream; beat the whole together until 
of a proper thickness, and then put into glasses. 
A pint of good milk may be substituted for the 
cream. 

Lavender Water-—To & pint of rectified spirit of 
wine, put one ounce of the essential oil of lavender, 
and two drachms of the essence of ambergris. Put 
the whole into a glass bottle and shake it well. The 
above, we believe, is the easiest method of making 
lavender-water. 

Perfume for Gloves,—Extract of ambergris, four 
minims; spirits of wine, two ounces. Rub the gloves 
inside with a bit of cotton impregnated with this 


perfume. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fie, .—A Waxrkine Dress of pink grenadine 
figured in pink and black. The skirt is plain but 
very fall. Corsage (not seen) is plain and high. 
Sleeves of the pagoda shape trimmed on the top of 
the arm with a bow of ribbon. Mantelet of white 
muslin, made square, with the fulness set on a yoke. 
It is finished around the bottom with a deep flounce. 
The yoke, front, armholes, and flounce are all finished 
with a narrow ruffle. White lace bonnet, trimmed 
with pink flowers. 

Fie. u.—A Litrie Grex’s Dress of violet colored 
silk, having two skirts, each of which is edged 
with a band of pink silk. Corsage high, and trim- 
med with breteliee which are quite full, and much 
deeper on the top of the arm where they form a cap. 
These, as is also the ruffle around the waist, are 
trimmed with pink silk. A large pink bow behind. 
Sleeves of white lace in three puffs. 

Fie. 11.—A Gentieman’s Dress of plaid panta- 
loons and buff coat. 

Fie. 1v.—Tue Ceres Bonnet, of white tulle with 
black epots, edged with a bias of black velvet. The 
top of the crown is also black velvet. A deep blonde 
fall turns back on a bunch of field flowers which de- 
corates the front of the bonnet. Inside, blonde and 
field flowers. 

Fie. v.—Grew’s Bonvyet, straw, with a double 
front, ornamented with sky-blue ribbons No.7. In- 
side, small bows of ribbons. 

Fig. vi.—Basquine Bopy, of black lace, orna- 
mented with black velvet on the lappets, and on the 
sleeves are small bows of the same. 

Fies. vir & vi.—Pisrror CoLuar, of muslin, 
finely embroidered. Down the front there is an 
embroidered muslin frill laid flat. This collar may 
be worn with an open or high bodied dress; if the 
dress is open, the frill is allowed to project.. The 
sleeves are to match. Under the embroidered wrist- 
band there is an elastic band. The trimmings form 
a revers a la mousquetaire. 


Fies. 1x & x.—Brocue CoLuar, square, embroi- 


dered muslin and festoons. Sleeves at the side to 
match. 

Fig. x1.—Canezovu With Breteies or Rissox.— 
This is a lace » ¢ ted with ribbon in 
the style (now so fashionable) called bretelles. The 
bretelles, or braces, are formed of a length of ribbon, 
pinned down to the back of the waist, where it is 
drawn to a point; is usually finished by a small bow 
or rosette. The two ends of the ribbon are then 
brought over the shoulders to the point in front of 
the waist, where they are fastened in a bow, the 
ends being allowed to flow loosely over the skirts of 
the dress. Much of the effect of these bretelles, of 
course, depends on the style of the ribbon employed 
in making them. The ribbon from which our de- 
sign was copied was of a beautiful shaded pink, with 
a white edge, At the throat and on the sleeves of 
the canezou there are bows of the same ribbon. 

Fie. xu.—Cap SurraBhe For DINNER oR PLAIN 
Eventne Dress.—This cap is made of Brussels net, 
and is trimmed with rows of Brussels lace, vandyked 
at the edge. The ribbon, which is disposed in large 
loops at one side, is slate-color or blue. Above the 
loops is a bouquet of blue convolvulus. On the 
opposite side of the cap are two or three small loops, 
and one long end of ribbon. 

Fie. x1m1.—Tue Gossamer.—aA superb black lace 
mantilla, drawn from the original in the fashionable 
emporium of Molyneux Bell, No. 58 Canal street, 
New York. This is probably the most recherche 
affair of the season. Indeed, Mr. Bell has no equal, 
in this country, in his line of business, his taste being 
singularly delicate and his facilities for obtaining new 
and choice patterns unrivalled. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Lappets for sopres have not 
yet lost their vogue, but they appear to have entered 
on their period of decline. A good many are made 
with pointed waist and without lappets. The bodies 
are enriched with an infinity of trimmings, chiefly 
buttons or ribbons. Ribbons flutter on the skirt, 
behind, or in front from the waist; ribbons falling 
from the body are now the very pink of fashion and 
quite the rage for the time being. The skirts are 
made very fall. Many are gathered in at the waist 
in large hollow and round plaits. The front of the 
skirt is neither so long nor so full as the back; a8 
the former must leave the foot visible, and the latter 
forms a rounded train. We may mention that dresses 
made with low corsages are much worn with pele- 
rines or canezous of muslin or lace. For dresses 
composed of barege, muslin, and other light textures 
of a similar kind, the corsages are now usually made 
without basques. 

Nothing absolute as regards Sueeves. All liberty 
is left to choice. We see sleeves of every kind, but 
the majority are puffed. Black velvet ribbon has 
lately been employed in # novel and effective manner 
as a trimming for white under-sleeves. Some of the 
new under-sleeve of tulle and worked muslin are 
formed of triple bouillonnes, and the bouillonnes are 
separated by a row of small bows of narrow black 








velvet ribbon. Many sleeves open at the ends, are 
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trimmed with three rows of Mechlin or Valenciennes 
lace, having between each a double row of loops of 
black velvet ribbon. These loops slightly raise the 
row of lace beneath them. In the inside of the arm 
each row of lace is looped up by a rosette of black 
velvet ribbon. Contars of a style to correspond 
with these sleeves, and intended to be worn with 
them, have been introduced. They consist of a 
ground of lace, trimmed round with three narrow 
rows of lace, the rows being separated one from the 
other by loops of black velvet ribbon. The collar is 
fastened in front by a rosette of black velvet. 

The embroidered Perticoat has given way to the 
flounced petticoat. Some have the precaution to put 
in the hem a row of straw-plait to stiffen it. This is 
an expedient indispensible to prevent the skirt, so 
full at top with the bulk of the modern hoop, from 
falling and lying flat and plain, instead of swelling 
out gracefully as it ought. 

Corsets follow step by step the transformations 
of the fashions: and it can scarcely be otherwise. 
The all-important in stays is for them to be in har- 
mony with the cut of the dress. For instance, it 
would be absurd to have stays compressing the hips, 
when the extreme fulness of the skirts requires them 
te retain their full development. In this case, the 
corset should be short, and not come over the hips. 
If the body is pointed, the corset, as a docile servant, 
should yield to its exigencies. In a word every 
change of fashion brings a new study for the corset. 


Mantiixas of white embroidered muslin are much 

worn this summer. They are usually low on the 
shoulders, in the scarf style, and finished with an 
embroidered ruffle. Black lace mantillas are also 
fashionable, the most elegant of which are composed 
of Maltese lace. 

Parasozs, which always occupy a prominent place 
among the requirements of the summer season, are 
this year more than ever varied in color and rich in 
ornament. Their variety ranges from moire silk of 
one plain color to the richest figured silk. They are 
usually lined, and have elaborately ornamented 
handles. One of the newest parasols is composed 
of aprieot-color moire, and is edged with satin stripes 
in white and maize-color. At the top it is finished 
by a large bow of ribbon with flowing ends. The 
stick is of wrought ivory, and the handle gilt and 
set with imitation emeralds, A parasol of white 
moire antique, covered with guipure lace, is orna- 
mented all over at intervals with small bows of rib- 
bons. One of the most elegant we have seen, consists 
of plain white silk, sprigged with small rose-buds 
and leaves, in the natural colors of the flowers. This 
parasol is lined with white, and edged with white 
fringe: the stick is ivory, lined with silver. Among 
the prettiest parasols of the season, may be men- 
tioned some composed of silk of a beautiful sea-green 
hue, ornamented with a sprigged pattern.in the same 
tint as the ground. These are lined with white, and 





edged with green fringe. 








Waar tae Press Sars.—It is certain that no 
other Magazine receives such praise from the press 
as curs. We may say this, without vanity, for we 
have striven to deserve it. Neither labor nor money 
is spared to make “ Peterson” the best ladies Maga- 
tine in the world. The Janesville (Wis.) Free Press, 
noticing the May number, admits that we have suc- 
ceeded in this aim, for it writes:—* This is the best 
work of the kind in the world.” The Dem. (0.) 
Mirror, acknowledging the receipt of the June issue, 
says:—“Tt is the best work of the kind published in 
the Union.” The St. Lawrence (N. Y.) Democrat 
says:—“Tt is well worth double the price asked 
for it.” The Handsboro (Miss.) Reformer says:— 
“Peterson’s is not only the cheapest Magazine pub- 
lished, but we think it the best.” The Volatie (N. 
Y,) Times says:—“Every department is conducted 
in the most able manner, and every page is an index 
oftalent and taste.” The Highland (N. Y.) Gazette 
‘ys:—“Tts steel fashion-plates are the most natural 
tnd life-like of any we ever:seen.” We quote these 
few notices, out of hundreds of similar purport, to 
thow our subscribers that we do not boast, but only 
ate the truth, when we claim to publish the “best 
tnd cheapest ladies Magazine.” And yet we intend 
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making it even more desirable. 


More THAN WE PromisE.—Last month, we began 

“How To Make Paper Flowers ;” and the second of 
the series appears in this month. In the present 
number we give apiece of new Music. Neither of 
these improvements were stipulated in our Pros- 
pectus for 1855. But those who know us, know that 
we are always, in this way, doing more than we pro- 
mise. 

Post-Towx, County anp Stare.—In remitting, 
mention, at the head of the letter, the post-town, 
county and state. When a subscriber removes, she 
or he must inform us, not only what the direction is, 
but what the old one was. 

Get Up a Civus.—Who will get upaclub? Any 
subscriber, who will lend this number to get up a 
club, if she cannot get up one herself, shall have it 
replaced, by sending us word. 

Girt Boox or Art.—-We will send, free of postage, 
this splendid affair, containing fifty steel engravings, 
on receipt of one dollar. 


Senp A Stamp.—All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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Falochood. A Charade in Three Ac By MAYBERRY BROTHERS, - 
The Brook in the Forest, - - By FINLEY JOHNSON, - ~ 
Love’s Fairies, - - - - By ANNIE GRAY, - ~ - 
Crochetting, - - By MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
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pay Persons ordering the Magazine from agents or dealers must look to them for the supply of 
the work. The publisher has no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 

per Letters directed to “Peterson’s Magazine,” if requiring an answer, must enclose & stamp 
for the return postage 

pa Back numbers may be had of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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